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p. 12th Jan., 1871. Paterson, James, Warrington. 

6th Dec, 1849. Pearoe, George Massie, Hackin*s hey, and 

Ormskirk. 



MKMBEBS. ST 

1 1th Dm., 1878. Pmutboh, Jamat, CongleUm. 

9th Feb., 1B71. Peareon, John E.. Oolboroe park, near Nevton, 

1». Willows. 

1 1 th Dee., I B68. PMimr, Htnr§ Xtttiham, 9. Queen's nte, Prioe« 

Albert road. South Keotdngton, London. 8. 

9ltt Mar.. 1680. PHtf, Thoma$ Sktnt, Preston. 

8th Jan., 1849. * Pic ton, James Allanson, F.8.A., Queen bldgt. 

Dale street, and Sandy kno we, WaTertree. 

8rd Maj, 1649. Pierpoint, Benjamin, St Austin's, Warrington. 

2Srd Not., 1646. Pilkington, James, Park pi. house, Blackburn. 

10th Feb., 1858. P/alf, Robiti, Stalybridge. 

I2th Mar, 1667. *Preston, Geo. Theo. Robert, 18, Vernon street, 

Dale St, and Belmont house, Belmont rd. 
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18th Sept, 1664. *Rajnes, James TreTelfsn, 87, Oldhall street, 

and Rock park. Rock Ferrj. 

99th Dee., 1664. Reea, William, i, Carendish plaoe. All Saints. 

Manchester. 

8rd Dec, 1688. Rhodocanakis. HI H., the Prince, O.C.O., 

G.K.8 , C.K.O , Ph D., he.. Clarendon hotel. 
New Bond street. London. 

2ftth Feb., 1678. *Richards. \V. H., Mi^Uor's buildings, Kichange 

street East 

80th Not., 1671. Rimmer, Alfred, Boughton. Chester. 

28rd Feb., 1671. Robinson. George 8.. The Greenaw. New 

Brighton. 

20th Dec., 1666. Robin, Rct. P. R., A.M., Woodehoreh, Bir- 
kenhead. 

&8rd Not . 1646. Robinson. Charles Backhouse, Franktoo 

Grange. Shrewsbury. 

I6th April. 18.^6. Rowlinson. W.. Windermere. 

26th Sept. 1664. Rylandu, Peter. Bewnej house. Warrington. 

13th Dec , 1664. Rylands, Thomas Glaxebrook, F.L8.. F.G.8., 

Highfields, Thelwall, near W*arrington. 

3rd Not., 1670. Rylands. John Paul, F.8.A.. Highfields, Tbel- 

well, near W^arrington. 



tlst Mar., 1672. RaHibmry, Moti SobU fib Marqmm^f. Hatfield. 

Ueru. 

8th Dec.. 1666. ^Sandbsch. W. R.. Bank buildings. Cook street, 

and The Cottage, Aigburtb. 



XTl MBMBEBS. 

5th Sept., 1872. "KSefton, Right Hon. the Earl of, Lord T^eutenant 

of Lancashire, Sefton house, Belgrave square, 
London, and Croxteth hall. 

2nd June, 1858. Sharp, William, Fairsnape Sheen Mount, Mort- 

lalte, Surrey. 

28rd Not., 1848. Simpson, Rev, Samuel, A.M., The Qreayes, near 

Lancaster. 

4th April, 1872. Skelmersdale, The Right Hon. Lord, Lathom 

house, Ormskirk. 

p. 16th April, 1863. f*SMiTH, Henry Ecroyd, Aldhoro* House, Egre- 

mont, Hon. Curator. 

p. 20th Feh., 1868. *Smith, Samuel, Jun., 8, Croxteth road, Prince's 

paric. 

8rd Jan., 1866 Staniforth, Rev. Thomas, M.A., Storrs, Winder- 
mere. 

6th Feh., 1868. Steele, Alexander, LL.D., Strathallan hall, 

Douglas, Isle of Man. 

13th Dec, 1856. Steiner, F., Hyndbum, Accrington. 

4th Mar., 1852. "f^Sykes, James, 115, Dale street, 78, Rodney 

street, and Breck house, Poulton-le-Fylde. 



5th Sept, 1872. Taylor, James, Whitby hall, Wigan. 

18th Nov., 1869. *Thomas, George, 1, Rhoda Villas, Rock lane. 

Rock Ferry. 

18th Sept., 1854. *Thomely, Samuel, 27, South hill road, Toxteth 

park. 

I7th Jan., 1867. TJtorp, Henry, Wballey Range, Manchester. 

p. 8th Dec, 1851. *Tinne, John A., F.R.G.S., Briarley, Aigburtb. 

8th Jan., 1852. "(^Torr, John, M.F., Exchange buildings, and 

Carlett Park, Eastham. 

H.S. Lane , 1857. Towneley, Charles, Towneley, Burnley. 

p. 2nd April, 1857. *Tow80n, John Thomas, F.R.A.S., 47, Upper 

Parliament street, and Sailors* Home. 

14th April, 1863. "i^Tumer, Charles, M.P., 4, Lancelot's hey, and 

Dingle iiead. 
6th Dec, 1849. Turner, Edward, High street, Newcastle, Staf- 
fordshire. 



28rd Nov., 1848. Varty, Thomas, Stag-stones, Penrith. 

16th Dec, 1869. Vaudrey, Benjamin Llewellyn, Tushingbam 

hall, Whitchurch. 

4th April, 1872. Vaudrey, Rev. D., Darley Rectory, Matlock. 



;■•. XTii 



12th Deo.. 1873. VeeTert, R. Woningwortb, Fnlwood ptrk, 

PrettoD. 

14th April, 1653. ^Vose, JaiDM, M.D., 5, Oambier terrtM, Hope 

street. 

W 

p. 11th Dec, 1678. Weddington. W. A.. Piccadilly road, Burnley. 

M jr.C. 163^-39, 48-40. Waihr, Sir Edward Samuei, Berry hilt, Mane- 
field. Notu. 

11th Dec., 1656. WaimiU^, Thomas, Preetoo. 

12th Dec., 1667. «Walmtley, Gilbert O., 50. Lord street 

6th Mar., 1851. Warburton. Rowland £ylee Egerton, Ariey 

hall, Cheshire. 

21st May, 1657. Ward, John Angus, Hooton lodge, Cbeeier. 

3rd May, 1864. ^Waterhouse, John DockraT. Moaaley bank, 

Klroswood road, AigburtL 

p. 5th Dec., 1861. ^Waterhouse, Nicholas, Duming road. 

12th Dec., 1872. «Wataon, R. A.. Great Crosaball atreet, and 

Rotherwood, iTanhoe road. Prince's park. 

17th Dec., 1857. Watts, Sir James, Manchester, and Abney 

Hall. Cheadle. 

1st Feb., 1849. « Webster. George, 6. York buildings. Dale street, 

and Mossley hill, Aigburth. 

p. Srd Jan., 1856. Wslum, Thomas A., F.8J5., 6, Oflerton road, 

London, 8.W. 

ISth Mar., 1862. Westminster, His Grace the Duke of. S3, Upper 

Grosvenor street, London, and Eaton nail. 
Cheater. 

9th Mar.. 1871. ^Whalley. Kdvard, JJverpool and London and 

Globe Insurance Company. 

6th Feb., 1873. *Whiteman, Jamea Walter. 55. Church street 

2nd June, 1853. *Whitley, George, 5, Clayton square, and Brom* 

borough. 

9th Oct, 1854. Whitley, ReT. John, A.M.. Newton reetory, 

Newton-le-Willows. 

6th June. 1850. WhiUey. ReT. W^illiam, B.A.,Cat»ck>ugfa, Wine- 

ford, Cheahire. 

r. 30th Nov.. 1H54. W^ilkixsoic, Thomas Tcavaa, F.R.A.8., Corr. 

Mem. Lit and Phil. 8oc. Manch., Burnl^. 

Uth Feb., 1861. WUsou. J. M., Uardahaw street. St Helena. 

12th Jan.. 1871. •Wilson, Edward J., Custom house, Liverpool. 

13th Nov.. 1866. ♦W'inder. Thomas. Contston bouse. Breeae hill, 

Walton, and 3. Pownall street 

7 th Mar.. 1850. Wismmarlngh, At Horn, Lord, Bank Hall, 

Wanington. 



XnU MBMBSBS. 

3drd Not., 1848. Wood, Isaac Moreton, Newton, near Middle- 

wich. 

7th Dec, We5. Wood, E, H., F.S.A., F.R.G.S.,Coit. Mem. See. 

Antiq. de Normandie, Crumpsall, Manchester. 

7th May, 1855. ^WoodhoutetJohn George, Bronte house, Eyer- 

ton valley. 



HONORARY MEMBERS. 

27th Sept, 1854. Babmgton, Charles Cardale, A.M., F.B.S.,F.S. A., 

F.L.S., Professor of Botany, 5, Brook side, 
Cambridge. 

Ist Nov., 1860. Brown, James, Messrs. Brown Brothers and Co., 

and tS8, East Thirty-seventh street. New 
York, U.S.A. 

p. Ist Feb., 1855. Clarke, Joseph, F.S.A., The Roos, Saffiron 

Walden, Essex. 

19th May, 1869. Cochet, M.L' Abbe, Inspector of Antiquities and 

Monuments in Normandy, Dieppe. 

27th Sept., 1864. Gray, John Edward, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., 

&o., British Museum, London. 

lath Sept., 1870. Hooker, Joseph Dalton, C.B., M.D., D.C.L., 

LL.D., Pros. Roy. Soc, F.L.S., F.G.8., 
F.R.G.S., Royal Gardens, Kew. 

18th Sept., 1870. Huxley, Thomas Henxr, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.8., 

F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of Nat Hist, in 
the Roy. School of Mines, 26, Abbey place, 
St. John's wood, London. 

p. 27th Sept., 1864. Latham, R. Gordon, M.D., 96, Disraeli road, 

Putney, London. 

18th Sept., 1870. Lubbock, Sir John, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., FX.S., 

F.G.S., High Elms, Famborough, Kent. 

9th Dec., 1862. MaoAdam, Robert, 18, College square East, 

Belfast 

27th Sept, 1854. Owen, Richard, C.B., M.D., LL.D., FJEtS., 

F.L.S., F.G.S., British Museum, London. 

p. 7th May, 1851. Pidgeon, Henrv Clarke, 47, Sutherland gardens, 

Harrow road, London, W. 



MEMtSBS. tU 

a7tb Sept, 1854. Sabine. General Sir Edward, ajk.. D.C.L.. 

LL.I).. F. R.S., F.R.A.8.. 18, Ashley plaM, 
I^ndon, S.W., and Woolwich. 

8tb Feb.. 1851. Smith, Charles Roach, F.S.A., Fellow of the 

Roj. Soc. North. Antiq. Copenhagen, Hon. 
Mem. 8S. Antiq., Fraaoe. Normandy, Scot- 
land, Spain, Newcastle, the Morinie, Abbe- 
TiUe, Picardy.Wieebaden, Luxemburg. Trerea, 
Touraine, Ae., Temple plaoe, Strood, Kant. 

ISth Sept. 1870. Stokes. George Gabriel, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D.. 

Sec. R.8., Lucasiaa ProfsMor of Math, in 
the L'ntT. of Cambridge, Lsnaflald Cottaga, 
Cambridge. 

J 8th Sept., 1870. Tirndall. John, LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.G.8., 

Professor of Nat. PhUos. in the Royal Insti- 
tution, Royal Inatittttioo, Albemana st ree t , 
London. 

20th Jan., 1870. Waloott, Rst. Mackensie E. C. B.D.. F.S.A., 

Ac., Precentor and Prebendaiy of Chiehee t w r , 
58, BelgraTe toad, London, 8.W. 

27th Sept, 1854. Wright Thomas, A.M., F.SJk.. Hon. M.R.S.L.. 

Member of the Institute of Frmaee, FeL 
Roy. Soc. North. Antiqs. Copenhagen; Hon. 
Mem. of the Soc. of Antionaries of Franca; 
Ciirresp. Mem. Soc. Anuq. Normandy; of 
Soc. Antiqs. Scotland, Ac., 14, Sydney street, 
Brompton. Jxmdoo. 



|Presibent0 trnxtt totwmxtttrimd. 



1. Bight Hon. Franeis, let Earl of EUesmere, Lord-Lieat. of Lanoaahire • 1848. 

2. Bight Hon. Charles William, 3rd Earl of Sefton, Lord-Lieut of Lane. - 185i. 

3. General The Hon. Sir Edward Cast, K.C.H., D.C.L. .... 18M. 

4. Bight Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M.P. 1868. 

5. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., &c. 1866. 

6. Bev. Cakon Hums, D.C.L., LL.I)., &c. 1869. 



SttttinmB tmt tamtimumtxd* 

1848. Bev. A. Home, LL.D., &c., and H. C. Pidgeon, Esq. 
1^51. Bey. A. Hnme, LL.D., (fee, and Bev. Thomas Moore, M.A. 
1864. Bev. A. Home, LL.D., &c. 



1850. Bev. A. Home, LL.D., &c, 

1856. Bev. A. Hume, LL.D., &c. 

1857. Bev. A. Hume, LL.D., <bo. 
1864. Nicholas Waterhouse, Esq. 
1867. David Buxton, F.B.S.L. 



Atiitiant 8eoreiarie», 
Thomas G. Wedgwood, Esq. 
W. W. Bundell, Esq. 
J. H. Genn, Esq. 
J. H. Genn, Esq. 
Chables Dtall, Esq. 



SteHumrers Bmu tamxtttxutmad, 

1848. Thomas Avison, F.S.A. 
I860. William Burke, Esq. 
1867. John G. Jacob, Esq. 



Sibxmmn anb €mvAoxn since comxatttumtnt 



1848. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. 
1851. Bev. Thomas Moore, M.A. 
1869. David Buxton, F.B.S.L. 
1867. Nicholas Waterhouse, Esq. 
1869. Nicholas Waterhouse, Esq. 
1871. John B. Huohks, Esq. 



Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. 
Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. 
A. C. Gibson, F.SJL. 
A. C. Gibson, F.S.A. 
H. Ecroyd Smith, Esq. 
H. EoBOTD Smith, Esq. 



TRANSACTIONS. 



p:xtka('js fkom thk registers at 
ormskihk church. 

liy J amen Dixon ^ AVy., t\H.HiMt,S. 
(IUad Utb Decsmbeb, 1878, axd S«d AruL. 1874.; 



iNTUoniCTloN. 

Some years ago, my attention was diawn to ihc large amount 
of valuable mutter which lies cncIoM^d in our Tahsh Regis- 
tors. All over the country we have the materials for history 
scattered ; of undoubted authenticity, and also available for 
literary purposes. '1 he facts which were important io the 
various localities, the great wonts in the lives of the people, 
rich and poor, and many circumstances illustrative of manners 
and customs, are here formally recorded and often auibenti- 
cated. Nor is this all. When every parish was weak, Mch 
endeavoured to htrengthen another, expecting aid in ita turn ; 
and thus there is a reference to hnalities m<»st of which were 
wholly unknown, in the limiunl geographical knowledge of 
the rustic population. 

A remark in a public newspaper, during l><7d, arrested my 
attention ; this drew on a correspondence ; and I was led to 
beli<:ve that even the naked extracts fr«>m the registers of 
Nome of our older churches, might bo acceptable to the mem- 
beni of a local society which seeks to accumulate ore and 
metal, to be fused and mouldinl bv future workmen. The 



extracts which I had carefully made, promised therefore to be 
of some service ; and they are given here. It is only neces- 
sary to say that the orthography, punctuation, abbreviations, 
&c., have all been carefully preserved as in the original. 

Having a distinct object in view, that has been steadily 
adhered to. With the exception of a passing allasion to 
some fact of interest, and suggestive of the use which might 
be made of other facts, — this is merely a series of extracts, 
with a connecting thread of explanation. There are indi- 
vidual entries each of which would afford the text for a 
dissertation ; and in other hands might have led to the 
loading of this skeleton with a mass of flesh in the form of 
notes. Nor is there anything to prevent those who have 
information, ability and leisure from adopting such a course 
with these or with other and similar materials. 

The subject naturally divides itself into three Parts. 

I. — Interments in the Derby Chapel. 

This portion includes an account of all the recorded inter- 
ments which have taken place from that of Henry, 4th Earl 
of Derby, nearly three centuries ago. 

If there were nothing else at Ormskirk Church possessing 
any special attraction, the Derby vault there would be deeply 
interesting to lovers of the British constitution. Hero repose, 
among those of many other members of the noble hoase of 
Stanley, the mortal remains of James, the " Great Earl of 
" Derby," the loyal supporter and friend of Royalty ; and 
those of his illustrious Countess, the heroic defender of 
Lathom House. I feel, therefore, that the few extracts from 
the Parish Registers of Ormskirk, embodied in this paper 
(though presented with diffidence) will probably be acceptable 
to the members of this Historic Societv. 

Before giving these, however, I would say a word about the 
Chapel, beneath which lies the ** time-honoured vault" of the 
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SunlrvH. ItH site is at ilie S.K. comer of tbe Church : aud it 
appears to have been such a ec»uiplete eulargeroent of a former 
Chapel there as to oau8e it to be called, at the interment of 
Henry, fourth Earl of Derby, ** the new chancell." At the 
alur of our I^dy in the former, Tht>mas, first Earl of Derby, 
founded and endowed a chantry — (See Canon Uaines' Lanca- 
nhire Chant rien, vol. i, p. 103). 

It is doubtless a matter of regret to many, as it has often 
been to me, that a spot so full (tf interest should yet remain 
without visible memorials of so many of the noble who sleep 
beneath its unadorned walls and windows. But if erer 
the long talked-(»f rciiitoration ^f the Church should take 
place, this very interesting portion of it will surely come in 
for its bhare. 

The registers at Ormskirk date from the first year of the 
reign of Klizabeth, and are thus prefaced : — 

The Regester Booke of all such as have been christened, 
married, and buried within the parish of Orms^ since the 
Ixi^nuingc of her Ma^ moste happie raigne (which did begin to 
England's joy and comforte) the seventeenth day of November 
Anno Domini 1557. 

Other evidences (d the existence of a strong Pn>lcstant 
feeling in Ormskirk, about this ptTi(»d and the commencement 
of the Orange reign, will appear in further extracts; but I 
must first dispose of my primary undertaking, and prodooo 
the following Derby Chapel records. And I shall confine the 
list strietlv to those which are records of interments in tbe 
Chapel, as special interest (»nly lies with them, while with 
respect to the several members of the house of Stanley not 
herein mentionetl, the inference mav be fairlv drawn as to 
where they would severally find their last earthly repose. 



4 December 1598. 
The funerall of the Bight honorable hanrie late Earle of derbia 
in the new ehanceU. 

r2 



September 4. 1604 
Ser Edward Stanley bur^ in my Lord's chapel. 

November 21. 1606. 
A child of Mr. Tho' Stanley buried in my Lorde his chancelL 

October 17, 1608. 
Lady Elizabeth Stanley fi : William Earle of Derbie was buried 
in my liord his chappelL 

7 June 1617. 
Will"* Langeley Gent, bur : in the Erie of Perbie's chappell. 

10 September 1617. 
Henry Mountieson bur. in my Lord of Derbies chancel 1. 

16 October 1617. 
John Portman Lif : fil : Ser Henry, Knight, bur : in the Eight 
Ho**'* the Erie of Derby his chancell. 

February 19, 1625. 
Edw : Potter Gent : bur** in my Lord's chancell. 

April 19, 1628. 
Miss Elizabeth Davies bur** in my Lord's chancell. 

February 24, 1629. 
Hugh Dicconson — buried in my Lord's chancelL 

March 2, 1629. 
William Alcai*, bur^ in my Lord's chancelL 

March 81, 1680. 
Stanley Woorden bui-** in my Lord's chancell. 

22 June, 1688. 
Charles Fyles Lif : fi : Henry Esq. bur. in Lord's chappell. 

October 2, 1684. 
Hugh Hesketh Gent : bur* in my Lord's chancell. 

14 Aprill, 1685. 
Mr. Henry Stanley Inf: fi: p Nobilis D°* Strange bur: in his 
hon : chancell. 

April 21, 1687. 
David Woods bur* in my Lord's chancell. 

March 29, 1688. 
Mr. James Stanley, son of the Right Honorable James Lord 
Strange buried in my Lord's own chapel. 

27 October, 1641. 
Will Fylcs fi : Henrie Esquire bur. in my Lord's chansell. 

August 29, 1642. 
Isabell the Ladie Stanley was bur* in their own chappell. 



Septombor 5, 1648. 
Anno dangbter to the Lord Cottington oontraoted to Charles 
Lord Straugo bar* in my Lord's chancoll. 

The extract found elsfwhere about ** noe rogiaterft** being 

** Ingrosst-d" between l(J14 and IG63, owing to the ** warreH," 

oxphiins an ominsion (to be regretted) viz. : the record of llic 

»ad event of the ** Martvr Karl*!** interment. 

• 

July 4. 1658. 
Mr. John Lappago of Onns^* Chaplajne at Lathom hva* in my 
Lonl of Darby's chanctll. 

February 29. 1658. 
Helena Jones fil : Mr. John Jones of Lathom bur* in mv Lonl 

of Darbv's chaucell. 

* 

Februarv 10, 1658. 
Edwartl Stanley 8onne to the Right Ho^ Charles Earle of 
Derby Intombecl in his own chancell. I)ye<l 6*^. 

Februar\- 24. 1658. 
Kathoriiic \Vt*tl)erby of OrmiHkirke Widow bur* at the east end 

of niv Lonl of Dorbves chancell. 

« • 

April 16. 1661. 
Captaine (ierranl Marklnnd of Ormskirke buried iu the Earle 
of Darlive'd chancell. 

June »(), 1662. 
Knrlt' William brought from Chester and buried in liis owne 
TtMub nt Onuf^k. 

I am not able to aoroiuil for this s»>eming inaccunicy, an 

Karl William dhnl at <,'li»'»*irr in I64*i. Perhaps the fact wa?i 

ow:iit: to ilie tlisturbed hiale of the country; »o timt after 

ti'mporary buriul at < 'hester. he was removed when peace had 

Ih'«-ii Mithcifutly resi(»r«d, to his proper placf of sepaltun*. 

June 1. 1668. 
I«ady Catherine Standley fill : Cluirls Earle of Derby in's owne 
ciianci' I. 

Angurtt 16, 1663. 
Ciiarleri Stanley fil. Can>Iun Comes Derbje and Domine Maue 
Insular, si'pult in hir* ciiancell. 

March 7, 1664. 
Edward SUnley Esr|. Bn>ther to the Uight IIu^ Charles Earle 
of Derby. DvhI at i*ortHmouth. Intombed in their own 
chaucell. 
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March 80, 1664. 
Mr. Thomas Moore of the Isle of Man bur* in my Lord's 
chancell. 

Under a rudely depicted coronet. 

April 6, 1664. 
Sharlett Countess Dowager of Derby Departed this Life at 
Knowsjey the 22* day of March # Entombed in her own 
chancell. Post Funera Virtus. 

June 26, 1665. 
An Infant of Charles Earle of Derby In tombed in his own 
chancell. 

December 23, 1670. 
Guil. Stanley fil. Jacobi Comitis de Derby in famulo Sepnlto. 

January 29, 1672. 
Carolus Comes de Derbie Dignisaimus et honoratissimus, Vitam 
fatis apud Knowsleye Vicesimo primo die Decembris pie ac 
Sanctissime reddidit ; propriaque 8U8b Capella in Ecclesia 
Ormeskirkiensi Vicesimo nono Januarij fuit tumulatus Begi, 
patriae, et Ecclesiae, Anglicanae, Deploratus. 

July 29, 1674. 
Dna Maria Stanly fil ; honoratissimi Dii Caroli Comitis de Derbie 
defunct obijt Loudini 18 die. tumulata fuit in ffraterna cancella. 

f have spoken of the unadorned walls and windows of this 

chftpel, but there is a single mouument which deserves notice. 

Though the placo of interment is not mentioned in the Registers, 

yet the mural tablet to which I refer makes known the fact 

that Alice, wife of the Hon. and Rev. John Stanley, Rector in 

succession of liiverpool. Bury, and Win wick, was buried, if 

not within the vault (and I do not tliink she was) yet within 

the chapel, on the eastern side of the vault ; for thus testifies 

the slab on the east wall : — 

Beneath this monumental marble lies. 
One who at once, was gracefiill good and wise, 
LoY'd and admired in every scene of Life, 
The Daughter spotless, exemplary wife. 
Firm in her Friendship & in Honour clear, 
Discreet, sweet-temper'd, modest and sincere, 
Agreeable in all things, most in mind, 
She liv*d a bright example to her kind. 

' Alice wife of the Hon"' and Rev^ John Stanley, D.D., and 
Daughter of Edward Warren, of Poynton in Cheshire, Esq'., by 
his second wife, Margaret the Daughter of the Hon"* William 
Spencer, Esq'., Died the S**- of Nov. 1787 Aged 89, 



In another part of thi8 paper, I find occasion for a remark 
upon Lancashire Witchcraft, of Uie ancient kind. Unhappily, 
neither our Lancashire nor Cheahiro *' Witrhes," — of the 
present day and in the modern sense, — are all of them every- 
thing that is to be understood by the terms — 

Discreet, sweet-teroper'd, modest and sincere. 

Dr. Stanley sur\'ived this excellent wife till 1781, dying at 
the advanced age of 91 years. 

IF. — M18CKLLANEOC8 Extracts. 

Churchwardens are not a class of men who inolioe to 
hiding their lights under a bushel ; consequently if wo do not 
find a long list of other things recorded, we are pretty sure tu 
find at ItMist their naroi's. Thus, at the verv commencement of 
t*ie registers, we read on a fly leaf — 

S**- Jannarie 1600. 

The names of the Churchwardens w*^ cawesed tills bookc to l)« 
writen. And payde for the wry tinge thereof xxV 

Roger Walworthe 
Thomas A Ascough 
Haffe 55 Byrtchwood 
John J. OnnieHhaw 
William \V Hoolmc 

John --O- Lancaster 

wr>'ten in the presence of lUc Ambrose Vicar 

The above signatures shew that at least one of the three 
ordinnry subjeotH of eduration was not commonly tnuglit in 
the parish. AiiJ wt* gather from the record itMolf, that the 
••nlri»*s muHt have be«»n first made on loose sheets and after- 
wards bound together. 

At the end of the register of Baptisms for lOil, wo find 
this interesting memorandum : — 

Here cndeth the Regetiter 1644. And by reason of th^ 
eontinuall warres heare in England there hath beene ooe 



Regester Ingrossed till the year 1658 as may appeare in the 
New Booke. Authorized by Act of Parliament 

Vivat Rex 

And the ** New Booke," accordingly, begins in this manner : 

Publications and Marriages According to Act of Parliament 

1653. Commanding to be Registered from and after the 29 of 
September 1653 which was performed and done in the parish 
of Ormskirk as followeth. 

The following appears to be the form of Certificate of the 

Proclamation of Banns. 

Let all men whom these presents may conceme knowe that 
the Banns of Matrimonie hath been Published in the parish 
Church of Ormskirk in the audience of the Congregation there 
assembled three several Lord's days last past between A. B. 
& C. D. both of this parish as witness my hand this 2 daye of 
Feb : in the yeare of Our Lord 1658. 

By me 

Peter Barton 

Regest' 

All friends are \ 
herewith contente 
for anie thing I 
know to the con- 
trarie 

As to these Act of Parliament Marriages themselves, they 
were not the off-hnnd sort of business which marriages often 
are now-a-days, for we find mention of several which were 
attended by one or more Justices of the Peace, whose 
signatures attest their presence. 

Fidelity to the House of Stanley and its connexions is not 
left unnoticed bv these old-fashioned Churchmen ; thus we 
read — 

March 18 1654. 
William Lord Strange Son of Charles Earle of Derby bom 
at Lathom upon Sunday March IS'*" and Baptized March 22 

1654, whom God preserve with Long life and heaven at last 
& soe prayeth Richard Grice. 

Again — 

Alexander Breres of Lathom Gent., Steward to the Right 
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Hoiior»ble Charles Earle of Derby Departed this life at 
Ormsldrk July 8 day, Bnried the 5*^ 

In Ecclesia in Mr. Mossock^s Chancel. 

FftythftiU to hifl Priue«, to th« Commonwealth a Friend, 
His Kml to Ood, to earth hi« bodj I doe commend. 
Wayting the Sentence of the BleMed Daj 
BfB Payth in Chriiit that hee will lire for aje, 
^ My TOTM to rile, to record and set forth 

Boct to too few, thii Age of ootb bricga forth. 

Post Funera Virtus. Will. Grice Rep 1669. 

The *• Mr. Mossock s chancel " here named lies on the 
north side of the Church, and on its wall is a brsHS plate, 
containing the following declaration : — 

Jesus Mariie 
Qod Save the King 

Xy Aneeeton hare been interred heare 385 yearea 
Thia by Aontient eridence to mee appearei 
Which' thatt all niaye knowe «& none doe offer wrong 
It ia tenne ffote bmiad <& 4 yeardes A a halffe long 

Anno Domini 1601 Henry Mosoke 
iEtatis Snie 74 \d ^[ajorem dei Gloriam. 

Richard Mosok Sculpsitt. 

Mossock Hall, the residence of the Mosnork family, in 
sHtnated at Cunscough, in the township of Moiling, a spot 
which raav once have l»i»on consi^lered a sort of " debateable 
ground," at the junction of the three townships of Aughton, 
Bickersuffe, and Melling. The name of the family has 
become extinct, and the property has passed by marriage into 
the hands of the Blundells of I nee Blundell. A Lieutenant 
Moasoke is mentioned in the Annals of the Civil Wars in 
I^ncashiro, as one of the Royalist prisoners who were taken 
•i the hattle of Aughton Common, '^^Oth August, 1644. 

if the plate tells the truth, we have here one of the earliest 
positive claims to a burial place to be found anywhere in the 
neighbourhood, and its title to interest is therefore very con- 
siderable. 

I.«ovaltj teems to have beeu ever one of the cardinal virtues 
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of the people of Ormskirk, as seen in the following memorial 

for example : — 

Charles by the Grace of God the Second, Sonne of Charles 
the first : King of England Scotland France and Ireland. 
Defender of the Fayth &c. 1660. Proclaymed twice at the 
Market Cross at Ormskirke By the Right wor** John Entwistle 
Esq : one of His Ma** Justices of Oyer and Terminer ; Peace 
& Quorum & Will. Grice 

Rer 

With Great Alacrity and to the Joy of all his Ma*" loving 
subjects Crowned King at Westminster the 23"* day of Aprill 
being St. Georg day 1661. 

May 11 1660. 
The same day at Seven of the Clock in the Afternoon being 
the Eleventh day of May 1660 I proclaymed In Ormskirke at 
the Crosse Charles the Second by the Grace of God : King of 
England, Scotland, France and Ireland, &c. To the Joy of 
all Good Christians. 

Vivat Rex— Will Grice Registrar. 

Testimony to the liberality of the people of this old town 

is seen in the following list of Collections by Royal Warrant, 

made between 1664 and 1671. 

By Virtue of the Great Scale of England Anno R. R" Caroli 

ggdi &c. 

December 81, 166'4. 
Collected in the Parish Church of Ormskirk, six shillings and 
six pence for St. Mary's Church in Chester upon his Ma^ Letters 
Patent &c. 

February 14, 1665. 
Collected in the Parish Church for a great fire in Aughton one 
shilling and eight pence &c. 

Nov 14, 1665. 
Collected in the said Parish Church at three severall Collections 
for the use of the poor Infected and Visited in the City of 
London four pounds and nine pence and payd over to George 
Rotheram appoynted Receiver by the Lord Bishop of Chester. 

December 10, 1665. 
Collected in the said Parish Church Nine Shillings and Nine 
Pence for the poor Visited in the City of London. 

May 29, 1666. 
Collected in the said Parish Church of Ormskirke In Money 
upon the fast day being for the poor Visited and Infected in 
London four shillmgs and two pence. 
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March 8*, 1667. 
Coll«ei6d in the Parish Church apou his Ma** Letters Patent 
for Capt James Barret upon losses sustayned at Sea 5 Shillings 
k 6 pence.* 

December 28, 1668. 
CoUeeted in the Parish Church of Ormskirke the Summe of 
Nine Shillings and three pence for the use of Mrs. Diana 
Piiriaina and Mrs. Elizabeth VilUers for their losses by piracy — 
their hnsbands slayne in the Isle of St. Marys. 

December 18 (27, 81), 1668. 

CoUeeted in the Parish Church of Ormskirke by virtue of 
ieTeiall Warrants and by his Ma^ Royall Proclamation for and 
lowardi the Reliefe of the poor who had sustayned Great 
Loeaei by that sadd and Lamentable ffyre in London the 
Sninme of three pounds. 

The fure^)ing are a sample of what we find in the Uegisters, 

boi in the Churchwardens' books we find hundreds of a like 

character between the years IG7(> and 17*25, almost every part 

of England being responded to, hrsides foreign places. The 

following are selected : — 

July, 1694. 

£ s. d. 
Then Collected in y* Parish of Ormsk* for the ffrench 

Protestants the sum of 6 6 

Januarv la^ 169?. 
Collected then for the iK>or Sufferers of St. Olave 
Southwark One ounce and a half of old Silver 
Money. 

May 5, 1699. 
Collected then in y Parish of Ormes^* for y* use of 

the fforeign Protestants 17 8 11 

7*" 12*, 1701. 
Collected then in y* Parish of Ormesko, for y repair 

of Chester Cathedrall 4 12 10 

It ifl probable that the repair here alluded to was the 
reati*riDg what ha«l been despoiled in 16H3, as it then " sus- 
*' Caiued considerable damage from an enfuriated rabble, during 

* Tbow wlio poMMi a eopj of Xr. HarUiid'i ** UftorbMtar CoUmIaiim ** 
iCktethmm Society i^ will find a suitAbU pUce to makt % note of this exttart. 
■a4« lh« bted of ** NoCioM of NoUbUa^rAomaj BarHtt of U^mcluster, and 

Us Mssr 
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** the commotion raised by the Duke of Monmouth when 
** passing through Chester." 

March, 1708. 
Collected then in the Parish of Ormeske. for the 

Poor Protestants in the Principality of Orange.. 10 5 

October 28, 1715. 
Collected on St. Peter's Church in Chester briefe ... 7 6i 

December, 1716. 
Collected for the Protestants in G* Poland 6 5 4 

October 24, 1724. 
Collected on Rippendale Inundation brief 2 9 CV 

In the same accounts, which appear to have been kept with 
great minuteness from 1666 to 1692, we find many interesting 
items, bearing more or less on the manners and customs of 
the time. The following are a few from among many such : — 

1G65. May 26. Cost on the schoole boyes and 

others at goinge procession in bread and drinke 10 

The Ascensioniide processions, or ** beating the bounds," 
as they were often called, are among the things of the past; 
hut the late Rev. J. T. Fforton, during the early days of bis 
Vicariate, once '* beat the hounds" of this large parish single- 
handed, and it took him two days to pel form the task. 

1605. June 12. Cost on the ringers the first tyme 
wee had newes of our navies' good successe ag* 
the Dutch and for candles 10 

1666. April 16. P^ for Vermin. 89 Orchants 
(hedgehogs) ; 3 Kyde (Kite) heads ; 52 Maul- 
derts (Moles) heads ; 50 Pianets (Magpies) 
heads; 18 Gees (Jays) heads 14 

It was an old custom, in most country parishes, to have a 
professional ** molecatcher," and to nail the heftds of foxes 
and other ** vermin " on or near the door of the Church. 
Thev proved an attraction to the dogs around ; and this led 
to the necessity for an officer called the "dogwhipper." 
Hence we have an entry of—** paid for a whipp to whippe 
dogs forthe of the Church." 
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1667. May 29. Payd to y rlDgcrs for ringing on 

blB Ma*'* birth and restoration day 5 

Spent the same day on the Vicker and our seleves... 6 

The ** vicker" was oflen found a convenient guest, to pass 
off these little expenses with becoming grace and dignity. 

1666. Feb. 7. Payd for hire of a horse to Wigau 
to fetch ropes and pulleyes to take dowue the 
bells 1 

1666. Nov. 6. Payd to tlic Ringers for Ringiuge 
upon |)owder treason day according to ancient 
CQStome 5 

1670. March. Paid for a role of Parchment about 

enrolliuge Popish Submitters 6 

1680. Sept' 80. Paid for nn order about recusants 8 

Popery wa?* clearly in no favour here about this time. 

16%. Bept'. P* for 12 bottles of wine sent downc 

to Mr. £ntwistle*s to treat the Lord Bishopp ... 12 

Mr. Entwistlo wan an anrcsior of the present Mr. Knt^i^tle 
of Foxholes, Ui'ar Rochdtilf, and an (iwui-r of property in the 
pah»h of Orroskirk. Some of the lumily arc entombed in 
vaults then*. '* The I.(»rd Hisliopp" was Hisliop Pearsuu, the 

il-known uutli^r of an ** Kxpobition of the Creed." 



1682. bcpt'. P' for a uogg to heuge Churchwardens 

hats on 8 

In countrv houses a rail fantt-nnl to the wall, with a number 
of projecting Wooden pins, called ** n<»gps/* may frequently be 
iMJCD. Of the official requirfment> of Churih ward ens, it may 
not be uninteresting t(» state that only a very few years ago 
the Hardens* pew at Ormskirk contained four copper spittoons. 

1666. May 28. Paid for all the Workmanship 
mbont whiti*nin;;e the Church and drawinge 
verses out of the Scriptures on the WalU and 
mil other thinga «» 

1689. Fvb. 0. Payd to y Rin^^ers for liinging being 

the day his Ma'tic began his Gracious iUigne... 5 
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1690. July 19. Payd to the Ringers and spent at 
the Boone fyer with the Constable and severall 
others when the Joyfull News came that King 

Willi : /la^ 6^o« y« Victory in Ireland* 8 4 

1691. Aug. 8. Payd for wine And Alle w^** wee 
presented to his Lordship the Bishopp while he 

stayd at Ormskirke 1 16 

Payd to the Bingers at the same time 8 4 

Payd and spent on our selves in attending the Lord 

Bishop while his Lordship stayd at Ormeskirke 8 8 

This was Bishop Stratford, founder of the Chester Blue 

Coat Hospital, and whose stay in Ormskirk may be accounted 

for by the fact that his daughter married Edmund EntwisUe, 

D.D., Dean of Chester, second son of John Entwistle, Esq., 

and who was bom at Ormskirk in lOGO. What a stir there 

would be, however, if the Churchwardens attempted now to 

saddle suoh expenses on the ratepayers ! 

1691. Oct' 3. Payd to the Bingers for Ringing 
when y joyfull news came y* Limbericke was 

taken and surrendered 8 4 

1692. Ap. 17. Spent on Mr. Worthin when hee 
read prayers Wednesday before Easter Mr. 

Taylor being not at whome 8 

The Rev. Zachary Taylor, the vicar here named, made 
himself notable by his zealous declamations against Lanca- 
shire witchcraft (I mean of the ancient kind). He was most 
likely on a preaching tour at this time, being one of the Sling's 
Preachers for the County Palatine. 

1692. Ap. 17. Payd for a pint of wine and a manchet 
(small white loaf) which the Clarke fetched for 
severall sicke persons within Scarisbricke which 
the Vicker went to severall times Oil 

After a long gap in these accounts, wo come to an entry in 

1801, which is especially interesting at the present day, 

viz. : — 

Ale for Ringers on the news of Emperor Paul's death 

and taking of the Danish fleet 10 

* The DtiWB must haTO been long on the way, as the Battle of the Boyne, 
near Drogheda, was fought on the let. 
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With EogUnd 8 preseot ond prospective alliances, we are 
ol likely again to rejoice over similar events for some time 
> come. 

Going back a few years, to an entirely different subject, we 
od that encouragement to vagrancy was certainly not the rule. 

Appoyuted to bo Registered 
January 9 day 1660 

P' John Eutwistle 
Esq**. 
William Brown Aged 29 yearcs cou\icted at Ormskirke before 
ohn Entwistlc Esq. Justice of Peace and Quor : for a wander- 
>g Beggar. Black Haynl, lame of one Arme, sent back to 
[nrdle in Hampshire where he saydo he was Borne. 

Small facts such as I have here adduced evidence of, may 
nd often do appear insignificnut to many ; yet they are 
ery useful for illustration, and for the verification of other 
Ids, especially in respect to names, places, and dates. 

III. — Parish Bkiefs. 

Some of the quotations jtist given are suggestive of a 
Late of socii'ty now little known. Every age has its own 
et*emiic9 ; and it has also greater or less facilities for 
leetiug them The necessity for what were kn<»wu as Briefs 
lAT be illustrated from the faets of todav. 

At the preHi*nt time our thoughts are turned with anxiety 
wards a distant portion of the British em])ire, the presi- 
cncy of Bengal ; where thousands of our fellow-trcatures 
re atarving beeause there has arisen ** a mighty famine in 
that land." Sueh a calamity naturally awakens a feeling of 
eep sympathy in the hearts of us who are at home at our 
ase. At such a time it is surely profitable to read these 
imple parochial records of the bounty of our forefathers, 
rho gave abundantly of their scanty substance whenever 
aaea of distress were proelaimed to them by their minister. 
le was the only medium, generally, in tho!^? (ht back days, 
[irough which such things could come to their knowledge. 
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These serve to sliew, on ii limited scale, that there existed 

a bond of Christian brotherhood in past ages, like that which 

now manifests itself on behalf of our Indian friends ; and 

they exhibit a charity which had then no local or even national 

limit. Our benevolence ought in like manner, in these days 

of universal intercommunication, to know no general one. 

Such fragments possess much interest for those who are 

accustomed to reflect, especially when compared with similar 

occurrences which the dnily press ever keeps us acquainted 

with. 

29" June, 1676. 
Paid then by James ffarrar, James Halsall, Tho : Grimshawe, 
Willm Barton, W*" Goore, & Hen : Prescott Churchwardens 
for y® parish of Ormsk : into y® hands of Mr. Richard Abram 
High Constable the Sume of five pounds fourteene shillings 
six pence, w*='' s*^ sume was collected in this parish for and 
towards the Relicfe of y® Inhabitants of the Town of North- 
ampton lately ruined by fire. 

L Say 

p : J. flf. 

£ s. d. 

Collected in Ormeskirk of y® s'^ moneys 02 09 02 

InLathom 01 08 06 

In Scarsbrick 00 12 04 

In Burscough 00 08 04 

Li Bickers taffe 00 16 11 

In Skelm'sdale 00 04 08 

06 J4_ 06 

December y« 1V^\ 1692. 

Collected then in y« Parish Church of Ormeskirke upon 
Chagford breife y« Sum of Seaven Shillings, 

January y^ 29^, 169|. . 

Collected then in y® Parish Church of Ormeskirke upon 
Ledbury briefe in y<* County of Hereford y« Sum of Nine 
Shillmgs Six Pence. 

Aprill y« 23»»», 1693. 

Collected then in y" Parish Church of Ormeskirk for y« poor 
suflferors of Druridge, Widdrington and Chibbame in Northum- 
berland y® sum of ffourt^en Shillings & Sixpence. 
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May 6t^, 1604. 
Collected tbeu in y Parish Church of Ormes^* for y poor 
snflerert of Woollew y« sum of ffourtcen Shillings & a Penny. 

Collected y ^^'^ of April], 1695. 
In y* Parish Chorch of Ormeskirke for y* poor sufferers of 
Gwillingfaam in y* County of Dorsett y Sum of Ten Shilling's 
floor Pence ffartlung. 

Aprill 80"', 1696. 
Collected then in y^ Parish of Ormcs*'*' in y* County of 
LanC for y* poor sufferers of Warwick by fire y severall Sumes 

(Til.) 

JC 8. d. 

Ormeskirke 2 8 6 

Latham 8 6 

Scarisbricke 10 

Boraooe 9 2 

Bicorstaffe 4 10 

Skelmeradall 2 8 

4 8 8 

June 16»»>, 1696. ~^^" 

Collected for y** |x>or suffcrcrH in York the sum of fifteen 
ahillinges and nine pence. 

7»>-^ 16, 1695. 
Collected then for y** poor sufferers in Nether-haven k ffid- 
dleton y* sum of Twelve Shillings and four pence. 

d^' 16'*', 1696. 
Collected tlicn for y^ poor sufferers of Wrockiden in y^ county 
of Salop y* Sume of Six ShiiliugCH. 

Aprill ir\ 1697. 
Collected then for y* poor sufferers of Streatham in y^ lie 
of Ely Six Shillings in old Money. 

7'-^ 12. 1607. 
Collected then for ffcwtton Church in Yorksliirc Seavcn 
BhiUings. pi by J. C. 

John Crosbie, Warden. 

December 26^, 1697. 
Collected then for Wolverhampton in Staffordshire Seaven 
Shillings Ten Pence. 

J. Crosbv, Warden. 

August ll'\ 1608. 
Collected then for Newl>err\' fire in Herk^hirc Eight Shillings 
k Eleaven Pence. 

W» Barton, Warden. 

c 
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October 9^, 1698. 
Collected then in y® Parish of Ormeskirke for Minehead fire 
in y<* County of Somersett Thirteen Shillings & Eight Pence. 

W™ Barton, Warden. 
March 26*^, 1699. 
Collected then in y® Parish Church of Ormes*^* for y« poor 
Sufferers att Lancaster y« Sum of Twelve Shillings Eight 
Pence half penny. 

W« Barton, Warden. 
Aprill 80^, 99. 
Collected then for y® fire att Shrewsberey Seaven Shillings 
Sixpence. 

W"> Barton, Warden. 
May 7^, 99. 
Collected then for Derby Court in Westminster Eight 
Shillings Sixpence. 

Hen. Valentine, Warden. 
June 18^^, 1699. 
Collected for y« Sufferers of Drury Lane in Middlesex twelve 
Shillings & a Penny farthing. 

Hen. Valentine, Warden. 
May 5i»>, 1700. 
Collected for y® use of S^ Olaves Church in Chester Ten 
Shillings. 

Tho. Orme, Warden. 
ffebruary 28^»», 170?. 
Collected then for y« poor Sufferers of y« Towne of Becoles 
in y** County of Suffolk Seaventeen Shillings. 

Tho. Orme, Warden. 
May 18^^ 1701. 
Collected then for y« Cathedrall in y« Isle of Ely y Sum of 
ffifteeu Shillings. 

Tho. Orme 
dec** 

9ber 12th^ 1700.* 

Collected then in y« Parish of Ormes^® for y® poor Slaves in 
Sallyt Eight Pounds Three Shillings Six Pence. 

Alsoe at y*' same Time for y® fire in Bermondsey Southwark 
Sixteen Shillings Sixpence 

August 30ib 1701 

Collected then in y« Parish Church of Ormes'^* y« Sum of 
Ten Shillings & Six ponce for y® poor Sufferers in Eccleshall in 
y« County of Stafford. 

* This date coming after 1701, can only be due to the copying agent who 
prepared the sheets for '* as who cawescd this booke to be writen." 
f On the weit coast of Morocco ; formerly a stronghold of piracy. 
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November 2* 1710. 
CoUeeted then for Leominster Cbnrch in the County s. d. 
of Hereford y* Sum of 14 4 

flfebruary 1"' 170}. 
Collected then for y* repair of Bromley Church in 
SUffordahire 18 OOJ 

Aprill 26^ 1702. 
Collectad then for repair of Kye Church in Sussex ... 8 8 
And then alsoe for William Calterbanck 6 H 

June 21» 1702. 
Collected then for y* parish Church of S^ Gcrmains in Selby 
in y* West Riding of y^ County of York Thirteen Shillings 
Eight Pence halfpenny. 

Jo? Baily, Warden. 

September 20**» 1702. 
Collected then upon Haddenham brcifc y^ Sum uf Six Shillings. 

Jo*? Baily, Warden. 

October 18^ 1702. 
Collected then upon Blaisdon brcife y* Sum of Six Shillings 
k one penny. 

Jo? Baily, Warden. 

December 27? 1702. 
Collected then upon Congleton Brcifc Six Shillings & ffive 
pence flarthing. 

Jo? Baily. 

December 27? 1702. 
Collected then upon Rolleston Brcifc y** Sum of Six Shillings. 

Jo? Baily. 

July 8.» 1708. 
Collected then on Shutsford Brcife in y* County of Oxon five 
ahillings six pence. 

Tho* lloughtou. 
Wanleu. 
July 11^ 1708. 
Collected on ffordingbridge brcifc Scavcn Shillings & two 
pence ffarthing. 

Tho : Houghton. 
AugUbt B**' 1708. 
Collected then on Chopstowc Church brcifo Scavon Sliillings. 

Tho : lloughtou, Warden. 

Auguht 2UM» 

Collected then on Wrottcbley brcifc Six Shillings Kight i)once 

farthing. 

Tho: Houghton. 

c 2 
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October 8^^ 1708. 
Collected then on Tuxford breife y® Sum of Nine Shillings 
Eight pence. 

Tho : Houghton, 

Warden. 

May 21«^ 1704. 
Collected then in y« Parish Church of Ormes^® for Wye Church 
in y® County of Kent y« Sum of Seaven Shillings two Pence. 

7ber 24^ 1704. 
Collected then for G^. Massingham fire Seaven Shillings Six 
Pence. Ja : Barton Ch : Warden. 

ffebruary i^}' 1704. 
Collected then for Stony- Stratford breif the Sum of Six 
Shillings & three half Pence. 

ffebruai7 25^*^ 1704. 
Collected for South-Molton breife y« Sum of Ten Shillings & 
Seaven Pence. 

March 5^}^ 1705. 
Collected then in y® Parish Church of Ormes^« for Wapping 
breife y® Sum of Eighteen Shillings. 

Ja : Barton, Warden. 

June IS*:*^ 1705. 
Collected then for Church-Minshull in y« County of Chester 
y« Sum of Thirteen Shillings flfour pence. 

Ja : Barton, Ch : Warden. 

September 99» 1705. 
Collected then in y^ parish Church Tho : Allen of Bollaston^s 
2** Breife Seaven Shillings. 

By me 
Henry Webster, 

Ch : Warden. 

December 16^.^ 1705. 
Collected then in y« parish of Ormes^® upon All SV* in Oxford 
breife y*' Sum of Thirteen Shillings flfour pence half Penny. 

Hen : Webster Ch : Warden. 

January 1705. 
Collected then in y» parish of Ormeskirke for Seamens 
Widows & Orphans Sixteen Shillings & flfour Pence, halfe 
Penny. 

Ch : Warden, Hen : Webster. 
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March 80M» 1706. 
Collected for Charteris breife in y Isle of Ely y 8am of ffiye 
Shillings and ffive Pence lialfo Penny. 

Ch: Warden, H: Webster. 

ApriU 14\»> 1706. 
Collected then on Bradmore breife y* Sum of Eight Shillings. 

Ch : Warden, H : Webster. 

June m^ 1706. 
Collected on Margans Lano in Southwarke y Some of Thir- 
teen Shillings & Three Pence halfe Penny. 

Ch : Warden Tho : Jompe. 

October 18\»» 1706. 
Collected then on Great Torriugton Breife y Some of Eight 
Shillings & Six Pence. 

Ch : Warden, Tho : Jump. 

November 8?* 1706. 
Collected then on Basford Breife y Sum of Eight Shillings 
t Six Pence ffarthing. 

By Tho : Jump, Ch : Warden. 

Januarys 12^*'. 1706. 
Collected then on Darlington Breife y* Sum of Eight 
Shillinges Three Pence. 

By Tho : Jnmp. 

March 9»»», 1706. 
On Beverley Church Broife y*" Sura of Six Shillinges Ei^lit 
Pence. 

By Tlio : Jump. 

July 27«^ 1707. 
Collected then on Broselev Church Breife \* Sum of Six 
Shillings and Eight Pence, half Penny. 

W*" Ollerhead, Wanltn. 

OctolHir 12»»'. 1707. 
Collected then on Towcester breife the Sam of Nine Shillin<?9 
k Seaven Pence. 

W« OUerhead. Ch. Warden. 

\}^', 1707. 
Collected on North Marston breife ffive Sliillingn. 

9'*r 28 ', 1707. 
Collected on SpiUby breife y Sum of ffive Shillings, k ffive 
Pence farthing. 

10»»« 1 lu., 1707. 
Collected on Shire Lane Brt<ife y* Sum of Six Shillings, A: 
Six Pence. 
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16«> January, 170 J. 
Collected then on Little Port breife y« Sam of Six Shillings 
& Seaven Pence. 

ffebruary 1»S 170J. 
Collected then on Charles Street in Westminster Breife Six 
Shillings and Ten Pence ffarthing. 

ffebruary 16^, ITOJ. 
Collected then on Heavitree Breife ffour Shillings & Six 
Pence. 

March 1*S 170 J. 
Collected then on Orford Church Breife y« Sum of ffive 
Shillings & five Pence. 

W° Ollerhead, Warden. 

March 21»t, 170J. 
Collected then on Southam Breife Seaven Shillings. 

W°» Ollerhead, Ch : Warden. 

11th Aprill, 1708. 
Collected then on Dursley Church breife y« Sum of Seaven 
Shillings, Two Pence. 

W? Ollerhead, Ch : Warden. 

25^ Aprill, 1708. 
Collected then on Shadwell Breife Six Shillings Nine Pence. 

W?' Ollerhead, Ch : Wardea 

9«» of May, 1708. 
Collected then on Oberbarmen breife Six Shillings Three 
ffarthings. 

W™ Ollerhead, Ch : Warden. 

July 4th 1708. 
Collected then on Lisburne breife in Ireland Ten Shillings 
& Three Pence halfe Penny. 

Sam : Wood, Warden. 

August 29th 1708. 
Collected on Wincanton Breife y« Sum of Nine Shillings & 
three farthings. 

7ber 12th 1708. 

Collected on Alconbury Cum Weston Breife y® Sum of Nine 
Shillings and a Penny. 

gber 8«-d 1708. 

Collected then on Greatt Yarmouth breife y« Sum of Six 
Shillings. 

24th October, 1708. 
Collected then on Bewdley breife the Sum of Six Shillings 
^ Six Pence. 
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Aprill 109> 1709. 
Collected then on Edinbarffh breife Elleayen ShiUinira Nine 
Pence fiurthing. 

July 179» 1709. 
Collected then on Holt Market Breife in y County of Norfolk 
EleaTen Shillings Eight Pence halfe Penny. 

Rich<> Moorcroft, Warden. 

August 28 : 1709. 
Collected then on Lanrilling Church breife Six Shillings 
Seaven Pence. 

September \vy 1709. 
Collected then on Harlow Church breife Seaven Shillings k 
one Penny. 

September 18V» 1709. 
Collected then on Stoak breif y« Sum of Six Shillings k Two 
Pence ffarthing. 

ffebruary 6*> 170A. 
Collected then on Mittan breife in Courland y Sum of Six 
Shillings k Eleaven Pence. 

July 9»*> 1710. 
Collected then on Ashton Super Mercy breife in Cheshire 
Nine Shillings k Ten Pence Three ffarthings. 

Jos : Shaw, Ch : Warden. 

August 18»> 1710. 
Collected then on Chaifont S* Peters Eight Shillings k Two : 
Pence. 

October S*** 
Collected then on Stockton Church breife Nine Shillings k 
Ten Pence ffarthiuR. 

Moveinbor 5**' 
Collected then on North-fleet and Durant breife ffivo ShillingR 
and Two Pence. 

November 19**» 
Collected then on Rotherhith Wall y Sum of fhve Shillings 
k Two Pence.* 

December 8"*. 
Collected then on IU)tlierhith breife y* Sum of Nine Shillings 
Six Pence.* 

* ThAt hiilAry does oft repeat ittelf w« bare no roi>m to doobt, and eren 
calamitiM too term to h«re penodical recurrmicea. Tbe papen Utelj rpc(»r<led 
that Ui« high tidea of lact month <Marcb. 1874), laid the vbok pariah of 
HoIt Trinity, Rothrrhithe, oiidrr water, to the depth of three fe«t, and wrunghi 
ao morh dcatmetioD id the dvelUugv of the inh-ibttaiita, that 900 pKir fiuniUea 
wff« requiring iuiniediat« heln. Aa (Ire. flood, and famine were among the 
froafml eaoaet of tbeaa eoUectione, one ia forcibly remin<lad bj raetot oM>ar- 
fi o c iaa , that what haa happancd maj happen again, aa barw, ia aoj oUmt 

lOMtttj. 
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December 81. 
Collected then on Pavingham breife y« Sum of flBve Shillings 
& Two Pence farthing. 

ffebruary 4^»» 1710. 
Collected then on Ensham breife in Oxon Six Shillings & 
Six Pence. 

March 25^^ 1710. 
Collected then on Twyford breife in the County of Berks Six 
Shillings and one ffarthing. 

Aprill l«t 1711. 
Collected then on Cardigan breife y« Sum of Eight Shillings 
& Six Pence. 

6th May, 1711. 
Collected then on Ide breife in y« County of Devon five 
Shillings & Seaven pence half penny. 

Jos. Shawe, Ch : Warden. 

June 17^ 1711. 
Collected then on 8*. Maries in Colchester breife y« Sum of 
One Pound fifour Shillings & Six Pence. 

Ric^' Pemberton, Ch : Warden. 

On Edinburgh Breife Seaven Shillings & three Pence. 

On S\ Hellens breife five Shillings & a Penny. 

On Cockermouth breife Six Shillings. 

On Wishawe Breife ffive Shillings & ten Pence flfarthing. 

IQher 17th 1711. 

Collected then on Woolwich breife y« Sum of Ten Shillings 
& ffour Pence ffarthing. 

March y« 9^ 11 H. 
Collected then on ffadmore breife y® Sum of Ten Shillings 
& two pence farthing. 

July G^h 1712. 
Collected then on Long Melford breife y® Sum of Seaven 
Shillings & Nine Pence half Penny. 

August B?^ 1712. 
Collected on Ric^ : Salters breife Eight Shillings. 

Jo : Heyes Ch : Warden. 

August 81, 1712. 
Collected on Thames Street breife Seaven Shillings & Eight 
Pence ffarthing. 

September 21o 1712. 
Collected then on Empsons breife Eight Shillings & Eleaven 
Pence. 
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October 19«^ 1712. 
Collected then on West Tilbnry breifc Six Shillings Three 
Pence half penny. 

November 169» 1712. 
Collected then on Addcrley breife ffive Shillings & Eleaven 
Pence Three fikrthings. 

November 18\»» 1712. 
Collected from House to House on Whitchurch breifo One 
pound fifteen Shillings & Three ffarthiugs. 

January 4\*> 1711. 
Collected then on S^. Thomas Peusford breifc Six Shillings & 
Nine Pence. 

ffeb : 22° 1712. 
Collected then on Colleorton breifc in Leicester Seaven Shil- 
lings t Two Pence. 

March 
Collected then on Little Buckhill breife Eight Shillings & 
four pence ffarthing. 

Apnll 
Collected then on b*. Clements breife eight Shillings & two 
pence half penny. 

May 
CoUecteil on Battlebridgo breifc from house to house Sixteen 
Shillings A Three Pence. 

Mhv. 81, 1718. 
Collected then on Southwell breifc fifteen Shillings & two 
Pence. Jo'» Heyes, Drai>er 

Ch : Warden Ormes^*. 
June 20'h 
On Woodham ferrys breife Eight Shillings two Pence farthing. 

July. — On Burton breife ffifteen Shillings & four Pence. 

August. — On Warmingham breife Seaven shillings eight Pence. 

September. — On W? Adams breife Eight Shillings Si Six 
Pence. 

October. — On Rudgeley Brief eight Shillings Six Pence 
three farthings. 

November.— Collectcil on S\ Margl att Cliffe Eight Shillings 
t Eight Pence Tliree farthings. 

December. — On S» Mary Church Eight Shillings, and four 
pence. 

January. — On Witheridge breife Ten Shillings k (five Pence. 

ffebmary. — On Shipwash breife Thirteen Shillings & 
Eleaven Pence. 
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March. — On Leighton breife nine Shillings & Six Pence 
half penny. 

Aprill. — On Watford Breife Eight Shillings & Eleaven Pence 
half penny. 

July 4^ 1714. 
On Dorchester breife Ten Shillings & Ten Pence. 

Hen : Brooke, Esqr® Ch : Warden of OrmskiriL 
On Borslem breife Eleaven Shillings & nine Pence. 
On S^ John Baptists Church in South-over nine shillings k 
six Pence Three flfarthings. 

On Blandford ffbrum Breife Sixteen Shillings & One Penny 
half penny. 

On Warwick & Preston Baggott breife y« Sum of Ten Shil- 
lings & Seaven Pence. 

On Bottisham breife fifteen Shillings & One penny half penny. 
On Torksey breife in County Lincoln Twelve Shillmgs & 
Three Pence & Three farthings. 

On All S^.« in Derby breife Thirteen Shillings & nine Pence 
ffarthing. 

On New Shoreham breife in y® County of Sussex ffourieen 
Shillings & five pence. 

On Ruthin breife Twelve Shillings & one Penny fiParthing. 

June 26^^ 1716. 
Collected then on S^. Giles in Newcastle under Line Church 
breife Eleaven Shillings Eight Pence. 

Ja : Worthington, Ch : Warden 
of Ormeskirke. 
July 81. 
On Kentford breife in Suffolk nine shillings and a farthing. 

August 14. 
On y« Cowkeepers breife ffifteen Shillings & Ten Pence half 
penny. 

September 18\^ 
Collected then on Dryneton and Slimbridge Eleaven shillings 
but three ffarthings. 

October 9^^ 
Collected on S\ Marj^s Church in Litchfield Seaven Shillings 
Six Pence. 

November 27^^ 1715. 
Collected then on Sunderland breife Twelve Shillings Six 
Pence. 

January 28^^ 1715. 
Collected then on John Arons breife in y® County of Salop 
y® Sum of nine Shillings & Ten Pence. 

March 11\*» 1715. 
Collected then on Blymhill Church breife nine ShiUings & 
five Pence. 
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July 169» 1716. 
On Upton t Temptford breife Eleaven Shillings & two pence. 

Mr. Abra : Onne 
Ch : Warden 
of Ormeskirke. 
September 99> 
On Bie' Wright breife Beaven Shillings k Six pence farthing. 

October 14*.»» 
On Spalding breife Sixteen Shillings k Eight Pence. 

November 169* 
On Thames Street breife ffonrteen ShilUngs t Two Pence. 

January 209* 
On Oreiy S* Mary briefe nine shillings and two pence three 
farthings. 

ffebruary 189> 
On Hounds-ditch brief nine Shillings. 

March 289> 
On Chelmarsh brief Scavcu Shillings & Elearen Pence 
Sarthing. 

April 19«> 
On Bidgmont brief nine Shillings and three Pence. 



May 24^ 1719. £ s. d. 

On Old Weston brief 10 1 

On Headington brief 9 8 

On Old Radnor ii Habberlcy Brief 10 1 

On Biggleswade brief 11 5 

On Deeping 8^. James's brief 8 4^ 

On Hinstock brief 10 2 

On Thrapstou brief 10 10 

On Bedford Rowe brief 9 6 

On Cheltenham brief 11 6 

On Uartle poole brief. 10 8 

On S<. Jo- Baptists Church— 

Ormskirke 1 16 

Burscongh 4 8 

Latham 9 8 

Scarisbrick 10 Ot 

Bicurstaffe 

Skelmersdale 1 10 

8 1 9i 
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[The record of Bickerstaffe blank must have been intended 
as a reproach, if any attempt at collecting was made.] 



One can hardly help being struck, while going over the 
foregoing list of collections, with the general similarity to be 
observed in the amounts usually collected ; and coming to 
the conclusion that the church-going people of the period 
must have been regular, both as to the discharge of their 
public religious duties, and also as to their benevolence. 
This warrants the impression that they gave according to rule, 
as was the ordinary custom with those who were religiously 
disposed in former times. There is too much reason to believe 
that people give now as they seem able to spare of their 
superfluities, whereas then they gave as a sacrifice from their 
necessities. Such is the difference between giving as n 
fashionable hul»it and ns a religious obligation. 



THE DETEUIORATION OF THE MERSEY. 

By Joneph bouit^ Enq., F,R,LB,A. 

(Read Febbuary IVtb, 1H74.) 



The DAvi^ublo condition df the Mersey is ii subject tliat must 
e^er be of iuieiest to those wlio dwell upon its bunks* and 
live u|»on the proceeds of its waters; yet tlie number of those 
who Are tible to take intelligent interest in the proeesst s by 
whicb it» condition i^« afTeeted is pridMibly very limited : so 
limited, that those proeesses are usually c<)U>idered due to 
cmoseti recondite and technical, and oulv to be understood bv 
A priviiegeii few. 

As I believe there are not many now living who have givt-n 
M inach attention to those causes as mvself, it mav be per- 
mitted to roe to invite a consideration <>f views which are the 
result i»f many year-^ of careful study ; especially at this 
&t*a8«>n, when the principal entrance is again in a eritieal 
«lAte — pasiiing through one of those crises which have more 
than once threatened to close the liver against all < timers. 
And to divert the favours of commerce from its shon-s. 

The treatment of harbours appears* to he largely empirical. 
Yet I believe that wi*h due inquiry it may be mnde thoroughly 
acicnti6c, and based upon a ItW definite principles, the appli- 
cation of which must h** nioditied bv circum^^taiice** au'l 
experience, as in the treatment <if other morbid processes. 

There is, perhaps, no surer indicati<in of empiricism than 
the confusion of maxims with axioms. Vet surelv thev are 
verv difTcrent. The maxim, lik** a i»rov« rh. •mhodits the 
result of hhiewd. casual < hx-rvution ; th«- axiom i*« tin* result 
of A li»Dg series of observation**, carefully conducted and then 
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critically compared before definition . is attempted. For 
example, it is a maxim, frequently repeated, that the perma- 
nence of the entrances to the Mersey depends upon the careful 
preservation of the backwater ; by which is meant that the 
receptacle into which the flood pours its volume shall not be 
reduced in capacity. The correct expression, I apprehend, is 
different; namely that the amount of backwater should be 
proportioned to the work it has to perform : this is axiomatic. 
Applied practically, it means that if, from any cause, there be 
a diminution in the rate of deposit in Liverpool Bay, the 
scour will be more effective, or may be reduced ; but if the 
rate of deposit be increased, then the scour will be less 
effective, or must be increased, provided the condition of the 
ghannels, under each change of circumstances, is to be main- 
tained. 

In January, 1860, the Acting Conservator observes : — "It 
** is as remarkable as fortunate, that the changes which have 
" taken place in the sea-channels, during the last twenty 
*' years, have been for the better ; every new channel being a 
" decided improvement on the old. This desirable result,'* 
he says, " may be fairly attributed to the careful preservation 
** of the ' tidal backwater' in the upper estuary, and, also, to 
** the prevention of any artificial works outside the entrance 
" of the river, which would check or divert the volume of tidal 
** wave from rushing unimpeded up the river. As long as 
** both these objects are properly attended to, and the 
** * contracted vein' shape given to the entrance, there will 
" always be a good and safe channel into Liverpool." 

In 1855, the Conservator compared the "contracted vein" 
" to an hour-glass, with its narrowest section at Seacombe 
" Point ;" and states it is " a form that admits of the greatest 
** possible quantity of water flowing in and out of the upper 
•* estuary during each tide, and therefore the best possible 
" shape for preserving and scouring out the sea-channels." 
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The *' contracted veiu" hau bt*eD fully completed upon linea 
laid down, I believe, by the present Acting Conservator : the 
capacity of the upper estuary is believed to be greater now than 
it was in 18G0, therefore the " tidal backwater'* has ber*n care- 
fully preserved : and, except in Donih; lUy, " artificial works 
" outside the entrance of the river" have been prevented : the 
works in Bootle Bav have been bauctioncd bv the Conservator, 
and therefore, it is to be presumed, are, in his opinion, 
innocuous : and yet, — thr channclM are not preserved ! All 
the conditions laid down in |S(iO are caiefullv observed ; but 
the promise of l^GO that "there will always be a good and 
** safe channel into Liverpool " is n(»t fulfilled. Yet in 187**), 
when recording that the adverse changes " in the Queen's and 
** Crosby channels present conditions less favourable to navi- 
** gation than have been ree(»rded for many years, " he says, 
tbey bh(»w ** most forcibly the importance of maintaining the 
•* full scouring power of the backwater, by preventing en- 
*' croachments on the tidal area of the upper estuary ; and ihe 
** neeessity (»f adopting the best methods available for miti- 
" gating the efTeets (»f deposits in the bed of the nver and in 
•• the sea-channels." 

It might be hnpp<»sed frt»m this last ({notation, that the 
gallant admiral had been treated as Cassandra was at the 
aiege of Troy : that he had correctly predicted the evil results 
of a given policy, if it were adopted ; that, not^^ithstanding 
all he could say, that policy was adopted ; and that all the 
i-vils pnditted naturally fdlowed. Hut I have carefully 
examined all his n-p(»rts for thirty years, from ISil tu 1h73, 
botli included ;* — years during v^hieh many woiks huve been 
construeted on ihf Mer^ev, ealeulatcd U* have momentous 
influence on iin future histcirv ; — aiid I d<* not find il.at his 
reO)<»nstrancr<t and suggestions havi bt en in any east< neglected, 

* Mtrtty Fapera, VmxX I. LA>ndtiu, ls74. 
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except in the disposal of the mud and sand daily dredged out 
of the Liverpool docks. In 1843-4 the dredgings amounted 
to 213,000 tons for the whole year: they are now estimated 
to be equal to 000,000 tons. Doubtless these figures are 
very largo, and, taken by themselves, look rather serious; 
but, if the largest amount be divided by the number of working 
days in the year, the amount daily is less than 2000 tons, or 
than 1000 for each tide, the average for each hoar being 80 
tons ; an almost imperceptible addition to the silt which the 
Mersey habitually holds in solution. The materials for com- 
parison are, fortunately, available. In a communication to the 
British Association, in 1837, Admiral (then Captain) Denham, 
at that time Marine Surveyor, stated that he had analysed 
the tide in its passage from the ocean and back again. Taking 
the average of springs and neaps, he found the quantity of 
matter held in solution to bo 330,989 cubic yards upon each 
Jlood^ and 370,054 yards upon each ehh^ or an average of 
00,200 cubic yards per hour. If it be assumed that each ton 
of dredgings contains \\ cubic yard,* then 80 tons would be 
equal to 100 cubic yards, as against 60,200 yards ; or lii per 
cent. If it be assumed that the whole of the dredgings aro 
carried away by the ebb, the per-centage would be not quite 
double, or sJi. Thus, it appears that to lay so much stress 
upon the injury done by the dredgings, whilst the water is so 
burdened from other sources, is a veritable straining at a 
gnat, whilst the camel passes, not only without impediment, 
but almost without notice. When Admiral Denham explained 
the large amount of silt which the Mersey water contained, 
Professor Sedgcwick remarked, it was evident that "the 
" quality of Mersey is not strain'd." 

The source whence this enormous quantity of silt is derived 

* A cubic ton of sand is Bnid to contain 23*5 or 24 feet ; a ton of cUy, 17 feet ; 
of earth, IH feet ; of water, 87*5 feet. As the silt, a mlxtore of sand and earth, 
contains mudi water, I have assumed that a ton may contain 1^ cable yard. 
The detritus from abrasion of the riTer's bod must not be OTorlooked. 
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inTUefi inquiry ; for, as, according to Admiral Denham, the 
unount in auspension on the cbl> is much greater than 
on the flood, (in the proportion of ;}3 to 80,) it is by the ebb 
Umt tho banks are nourished and the clinnnels silted up and 
changed. 

If the streams which supply tho fresh water of the Mersey 
be examined, it will be found that the quantity of silt held in 
their waters is quite inadequate to supply the enormous 
qaaotiiy ascertained by Adminil Denhnn). Those Rtreamn, 
betides others of less note, are. the Gowv. the Wt-avfr, tho 
Mersey above the tidal range, with its feeders, tho Bollin, Irwell, 
mod Tame. As the quantity of silt is so small, some persons 
b^YC supposed that the hir^e amount deposited must bo derivid 
from the sea coast, and be carried in bv the ihiod and bv tho 
prevailing winds. But Admiral Denhani's figures entirely 
preclude that source, for the ebb tide contains much more silt 
than the flood ; the proportion being «i3 cubic inches in every 
yard uf the ebb, against !^*J inoheb in each yard of the flood. 
The diflerence between 20 and »Sd must therffore be obtained 
by the ebb tide in its transit to the sea ; a conclusion which 
derives confirmation frfim the f*tatc of tho ebb during neap 
tides in dnr seasons, when the watt-r is usuallv verv clear. 
Now, drring the last thirty years, the policy which hab 
governed the conservancy of the Mersey has been embodied 
in the maxim, *' The backwater cannot bo too great, therefore 
iDcreaae it in (.very available way." 'Ihere being a certain 
analogy between tidal action and that of a pump, tho removal 
of impediments, and the perfeeting i>f the contracted vein, 
have enabled the tidal pump to send more water into tho 
upper estuary, which serves as tho principal reeeptaole ; and 
so may be used as reprosenCUlu' the ^hojo. Hut thirty years 
ago the receptacle then e.xi^tiug was tilled by the spring tides, 
and metre than filh-d, us shown bv the trctliii;* tiwav of its 
•bores— and consequently all the additional quatiiiiy, which 

D 
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has been pumped into that receptacle, has not only required, 
but has produced, an enlargement of the reoeiver. This has 
been accomplished by washing away the enclosure ; land has 
been absorbed by the flood tide and carried away by the ebb. 
Thus every additional cubic yard of tidal " backwater'* which 
has been stored in the reservoir has occasioned the displace- 
ment of a cubic yard from the enclosure. Consequently, the 
supply of silt has been unfailing ; and it is not impossible 
that a repetition of Admiral Denham*s experiment, which is 
very desirable, would show that the ebb is even more satu- 
rated with silt than it was in his day, now nearly forty years 
ago. 

The Mersey Conservancy Act was passed 80th July, 1842 ; 
and Admiral (then Captain) Fitzroy was the first Acting 
Conservator under its provisions. In January, 1848, he 
presented to the Conservators his annual report : unfortunately 
the only report he prepared. In it he draws attention to the 
many thousand tons of alluvial land which are displaced 
annually by the action of the river and its feeders. The 
following description is very instructive, and merits grave 
consideration : — 

"The falling of these earthy clifFs, now going on quite 
*' unchecked, is a subject deserving the attention of all who 
"are interested in the navigation of the Mersey. Dry 
"weather, rain, frost, and the undermining action of the 
" water, combine to wear away these low cliflfs of friable earth 
"in a surprisingly rapid manner, and all their detritus is 
" swept into the river. One dry season alone, if followed 
"by much rain, and then frost, as is so frequently the case, 
" will cause the fall of thousands of tons of valuable earth, 
" all of which is speedily washed away. I measured some 
" places on the shore (now bare sandstone, but formerly 
" covered by a layer of earth several yards in thickness), from 
" which a masS of good soil, about twenty feet in depth and 
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** thirty in width, had been carried away during the last tep 
*' years only. About Dungeon Point, the destruction I 
*' witneascd in December lust (i.e. 184*2) wns still more 
** remarkable. Along the whole length (»f the cliffs (on 
•• which there had been woods, now uenrly g<»ne), yards of 
" sarface, with trees standing, and all the soil beneath their 
*' roots, to a depth of twenty or thirty f'Ot, had recently slid 
** duwn to the stonv beach below, and would hoon be washed 
*'awaT. Trees stood upright (ai the ilat shore, \viihin the 
** reach of high tides ; and seemed to be left there unnoticed, 
** except by passing boatmen who wanted fuel. 

*' Some of the most fertile fields are thus dwindling away. 
** A farmer on the sp(»t told me that a fiehl adjoining the cliflf. 
" for which he pays rent as so many acres, is not near that 
** size now, having lost much by the fall of the cliif since he 
** took his lease. The wood just mentioned as being almost 
*' gone, DOW indeed only a narrow slip along the edge of the 
** clitr, this farmer remembered of eonsidcrablo width when he 
'^ was a boy, and used to go bird's-nesting there. In another 
*' place, not far distant, an intelligent couple, about seventy 
*' jears of age, showed me a spot on the bare beach, now 
*' washed by every high tide, where, in their recollection, 
** stood a gate across a road to a lim« kiln, built well above 
** high wat«:r mark ; but sinee then entirely earned away with 
'* the adjoining eliffs." 

He adds, ** II itf much to be lei^retted tliat auch a waste bo 
*' prejudicial to the farmer as well as to the hmdlord, and m) 
'* detrimental to the navigation of the Mersey, **huuld be 
*' suffered to ctuiiinue without an etiori being made for us 
**dimioutioD." 

Admiral Fitzrov's wine eonnsel was antieinated bv Admiral 
Deoham ; and has been repeatedly enforced bv Admiral 

a • m 

Evans, the present well-knn\in Acting t*on^ervat•>^; and aUo 
by Captain Uraham 11. Hills, Marine Suneyor : but as yet, 

a D 
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after forty years of warning and remonstrance^ has been 
anavailing ! 

The waste is not confined to the cliffs of friable clay ; but 
the rocky cliffs at the Dingle, and above and below Eastham 
Ferry, are undermined by the tides, split by the frost, shaken 
by the winds, abraded by the rains, and ultimately fall in 
masses on the shores, sometimes carrying trees with them ; 
and then the ruin is consummated, and the rock becomes 
indistinguishable silt. In 1870, the acting Gonserrator 
refers to the washing away of the land between Eastham 
Ferry and Port Ellesmere; and states in illustration, that a 
mark was made on tlie cliff at Hooton in the month of 
April last (1869), and at the end of the year it was found 
that nearly four feet of the edge of the cliff bad fallen into 
the river in the interval. As clay is composed of about two- 
thirds of sand and gravel, with one-third argillaceous matter, 
the material for sandbanks and sandhills is abundant. The 
abrasion of the rocky shores and of the sandbanks in the 
upper estuary furnish further contributions. 

Some fifteen years ago the late Mr. Macfarlane, the 
steward of the Speke Hall Estate, informed me that for the 
preceding twenty-five years that estate had lost annually a 
yard in breadth for the whole length of its river frontage. 
During the interval, I believe the waste has continued at the 
same rate. It may be observed in other places, as between 
Dingle Point and Garston, and at Bromborough, between the 
Pool and New Ferry. 

Much more information upon the loss of land on the 
margin of the Mersey will be found on reference to Mr. Eyes' 
Littoral Survey of the Port of Liverpool^ "Trans. Hist 
Soc," vol. xxii (New Series x), Sess. 1869-70, p. 171. 

Lieut. Murray Parkes and Captain Graham Hills, in their 
joint Report and Memoir of the Survey of the Uiver Meney 
during the yean 1860-61, p. 7, state the loss between 
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OftiBton Salt Works and Dungeon Mills to be at the rate of 
as ** nearly as possible 1 foot per annum ; " but there would 
appear to be some fallacy in this statement, as the result is 
so different from the information obtained by Admiral Fitzroy 
sad others ; partly the result of actual measurement. 

From the foregoing facts, it is clear that a grievous mistake 
has been committed through an inconsiderate adoption of 
the maxims — that the tidal backwater must be preserved, and 
ibat in no case can there be too much backwater : ^ a juster 
appreciation of the axiom, that the backwater must be 
proportioned to the work it has to perform, would have 
drawn attention to the fallacy of supposing there was any 
advantage in augmenting a backwater in which the quantity 
of silt was augmented in the same, if not greater, ratio. It 
wuold have been seen that, inasmuch as tlit* construction 
of new docks in the lower Mersey augmented the rush of 
water into the upper estuary, tliose extensions, if not 
suspt-Aded, must be accompuuied by Huch works in the upper 
eaiuary ns would prevent any adilitiun to the silt. Then the 
aogmentation of the water would have caused a dilution of 
the silt; that is, the ratio of silt to water ^ould liavc Ixvn 
reduced ; and a beginning' made toward •« its prariical 
elimination. Hut, under the p(»lic\ pursued, the candlr lias 
been burnt at both ends ; and the process ndo{»t*'d for 
improving the navigation of the Mersey resembled ilif task 
imposed upon the Devil, of filling a sieve with water. 

The principal reason why the shores of the upper estuary 
have not been protected a?^ re(|uired, ib financial 'J lie 
question naturally arises, By wh(»ui are the funds to be 
provided ? Tc» solve this, it is necessary to determine under 
what circumstances the necessity for expenditure arises. 
This is clearlv due to the demands of commerce ; and thus it 



• Bmrt of Utmn, John And George Wilkin on '* Mcrwy Conmnwacy," 
(PfeiBMkjoffd«rofUMUuiiMofC«imiBona, 4Ui Ao^Qil, 1S40,) p. 9. 
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is, by those who thrive on the commerce of the Mersey 
that the funds should be provided. They may be roughly 
assumed to be the various towns and townships which border 
the Mersey, and other interests; and from them the fends 
may be raised upon their rateable value. Clearly the land- 
owners, as such, should not bear the burden : they have 
been grievously injured already, for t^ej have lost irre- 
coverably thousands of acres. It is questionable whether 
they should not be compensated ; especially, when the Acting 
Conservator Fitzroy suggested that the tidal backwater 
would be increased by the aggressive action of the flood tide, 
if the narrow passage at Runcorn were enlarged ; " because it 
" would admit more flood to eat away the yielding soil," and, 
*' would allow the ebb to escape more quickly ; carrying off, 
" therefore, in suspension much matter that, under the 
'* existing state of the channel, would be deposited above the 
" narrow passage." It may be urged that other places, which 
do not border on the Mersey, benefit through their proximity ; 
but many of those will be found to have their special burdens 
resulting therefrom ; and, taken as a whole, the basis 
proposed seems to be reasonable, and as fair as any which 
can be adopted. 

This, however, is a branch of the subject somewhat foreign 
to the proper treatment of the river to secure its immunity 
from further deterioration, and its general improvement. 

Another fallacy, which has been productive of much 
confusion respecting the scour of the sea-channels, is 
concealed in the maxim — that water ebbing from the higher 
parts of the Mersey is infinitely more valuable than that 
from the lower parts. 

If correctly expressed, this means, that the water from 
Woolston Weir — the limit of the tidal range, and four miles 
above Warrington Bridge — is more valuable for the purpose 
of eff'ecting a scour on the bar than from any other part of the 
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Lide • eourae. The bar of the Queen's Gbannel is about ten 
Biilefl below tbe Rock lighthouse, and Woolston Weir is about 
thirty miles above tbe Bock : thus the extreme range from 
tbe bar to the Weir is forty miles. Admiral Denham 
MMitained that tlie water of the flood and ebb moved 
respectively at the following maximum velocities, that is, in 
tbe straits, narrows, contracted vein, or bottle neck : — 
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Timntitu 27^ miles. 81( miles. >(< 

GiviDg a total transit by the flood of 27^ miles in 5 hours 
20 minutes; and by the ebb of 31^ miles in G hours «')0 
miootes. Thus it follows that, even if this maximum 
velocity were maintained throughout the range of tide, the 
water of the ebb from Woolston Weir, if unobstructed, rould 
not reaoh the bar, but would descend onlv to a line a little 
below the Bock Point, which is about ten miles short of the 
bar. The ebb, however, would be obstruotcd by the young 
flood ; for the tide does not attain its full height at W(»olston 
nntil *<^^ hours after it has beeu lii^^h water on the bar : 
consequently the tide has turned on the bar ; and the flood is 
2| hours old when the ebb bt^gins at Woolston. 

Being of that age, the flood would of course he advanced 
op tlie Channel ; and, according to nenham's table, have run 
tome I:) or 14 miles: on the other hand, the ebb from 
Woolston would have run only 3 hours, or 1 8 or 19 miles 
downwards ; that is, abreast of Speku and Hooton. So that 
tbe meeting of the last ebb and the next flood would be 
somewhere between that line and the Rock Point. 

It will be seen that the above is a theoretical comparis<»n 
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of two sections only of the tide, which are supposed to be 
unaffected by the intermediate sections. Not only is the period 
of high water at Woolston 2 J hoars later than on the bar, there 
is also a difference of 12 feet in the surface level of the two 
places, due to the heaping up of the tide in the upper 
reaches, and to the fall through the ebb on the bar. 

Were it possible to restrict the influence of the scour of 
any tide to one section, namely, to that which begins to ebb 
as soon as it attains its utmost altitude on the bar, then the 
utmost distance from which the water of the ebb would reach the 
bar — still at the maximum velocity — would be a little higher 
than Hal ton Point. As, however, the series of sections, the 
velocities, and the periods of change are practically infinite, 
it is impossible accurately to determine the utmost verge 
from which the ebb reaches the bar ; and further complication 
arises from the like variation in the succeeding tide which 
has attained nearly half its growth before the ebb at 
Woolston. From these considerations, I think it must be 
obvious that the value of water ebbing from the higher 
parts of the Mersey is very much over-rated, for the ebb 
which merely reaches the bar will not produce any useful 
effect ; if it is to act as a scour, it must run over the bar, and 
carry the silt therefrom into deep water. Thua it will appear 
that the water from Wallasev Pool was more effective than 
the same quantity from a more distant station ; and that the 
abstraction of Bootle Bay is a very serious loss. The 
deprivation of Wallasey Pool may, possibly, be compensated 
by the improved form which has been given to the "contracted 
** vein ;" though it is questionable whether the velocity given to 
the stream of tide is not excessive. Though it maintains a 
maximum depth of 80 feet low water in that part of the 
river, it would be difficult to name any parties to whom that 
great depth is advantageous ; while the objections to the 
race are obvious. 
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Ad eqaalization of the force of the current over the whole 
will probably bo deemed necesstiry whenever the due 
relatioD between tidal power and the removal of silt is recog- 
nized, and when all oxcluduble silt is prevented from entering 
the riTer. 

The water in Bootle Bay was conveniently at hand for 
passing to sea after the banks were uncovered ; for, being ten 
miles from the bar, its ebb did not commence until about forty 
miDOtes later, and thus it operated to some exU'nt in the 
cbsonels, instead of being lost, as generally assumed, over the 
banks. Because the water in Bootle Bay did not undergo any 
apparent diminution of bulk, it was hastily assumed that it 
was not of service as scour ; but the comparison of periods 
and places suggested above appears to show, that the efflux 
firum Bootle was probably much more valuable than the same 
quantity fn>m Woolston, or any other of the higher reaches of 
the Mersey. It had the further advantage of being ui(»re free 
from silt, inasmueli im there were not any margins of friable 
material t(» be etiten away, as above Huneorn Oap. It is true, 
some years ago there whs a great wtisti* of tht» clay eliffs 
north of Egremont ; and it is et|uully true, ihut Mr. James 
Walker, the eminent civil engineer, aftei a <-arfful invesii- 
^tion. stated that the material washed down was of a clayey 
natun*, and did not remain on tlie rocky b«»tiom or tlie bar, 
which w.is <«and — adding, '* I hardly think that even the words 
•* iemdimg io injur f the narv^ntion, can be applied t«» the 
** washing down «if the scul." &c.* Mr. Walker, wh«i is at i?*sue 
with the aiithorilit^ previounly quoted, apjM-ars to have over- 
looked iht* fa4*t, that clay contains a large proportion of sand, 
and f»n being rapidly di^^solved in troubled water, the light argil- 
laceous matter and the v'ravel would be separated from tht» sand, 
snd each mattTial reach its ordinary destinatii»ii. It is 
noticeable, that the enclosure of I^»otle Bav was not com- 
* Tidt Btpot t ottotdioUprinUdbytbaHoof of Cominoo>,t>tdJttot. 1SS6. 
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pleted UDtil 1872, a short length of the northern boundary, 
240 yards, not then being built. The wall next to the river, 
however, was constructed some years previoasly, having been 
** completed to the point where it will form a junction with" 
Seaforth Battery, in 1866 ; and for all practical purposes 
affecting the channels, Bootle Bay may be regarded as to i 
large extent abstracted in that year. The enclosure, however, 
was completed as above mentioned, in 1872 ; and the same 
report in which that fact is recorded states, that the depth of 
water on the bar of the Queen's Channel was only eight feet 
at low water springs, instead of eleven to twelve feet, with a 
more direct course ** than has been known for several years 
" past/' as was reported to be its condition in the preceding 
year. During that preceding year, the Victoria Channel, after 
undergoing deteriorations of one kind or another, had silted 
up and entirely closed ; the water which had passed by that 
channel was doubtless diverted, at any rate in part, to the 
Queen's Channel, thence the improvement— the spurt — in 
1871 ; but the abstraction of Bootle Bay being completed, 
ihe Queen's Bar all at once silted up three to four feet I It 
is also to be observed, that the deterioration year by year of 
the Victoria Channel, and in other approaches from the sea, 
appears to have proceeded pari passu with the works of the 
North Docks. Until some other more satisfactory explanation 
is adduced, this conclusion is likely to appear probable ; and it 
confirms the preceding observations upon the slight influences 
which can be exercised on the bar bv water from remote 
parts of the estuary. 

The dynamic phenomena of tides are so complex as to 
render difficult the comprehension of their effects. During 
the flood, the water under the influence of tidal impulse, is, 
as it were, pumped up into the river ; but though the transit 
of the impulse is rapid, that of the wafet' is comparatively 
tedious. The impulse travels forty miles in 2^ hours, equal 
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lo MXieen miles in the hour ; tlie water during the 6 hours 
SO nuDQtes of flood travels tweuty-seven and a quarter miles, 
or At the rate of less than five miles (4*81) in the hour. And 
tbb 18 the Tery highest average, namely in the contracted 
viio ; in other places, and for the greater part of the whole 
dtslAiice of forty miles, the average velocity will not exceed 
out half of that maxmium. Thus, a drop of water on the 
bar, traTelling at the utmost rate, will require 16 hours for its 
pMi«g6 to Woolston : whilst the duration of the flood is only 5 
hoorB 20 minutes : to this add 2 hours 30 minutes for the 
iiie rence between high water at the two stations, and it will 
bt foond that 7 hours 50 minutes is the utmost time allowed 
bj the duration of a tide ; that is, one half of the time 
•etoally requisite. It is clear then that the alternations of 
bigh water in the upper parts of the river are due to the 
damming up of water already in the river basin, by the sea 
water which follows the tidal impulse upwards fn»m the bar. 
CcNisequently the water which tlows seaward, towards the 
ekise of the ebb, is fresh water mixed with a (piantity of sea 
water, that has been detained in the basin ever since it 
aaauroe«l itn pn'^tent general fonii and condition. On a former 
occasion I attempted to show that, in early dtiVM, a portion 
of the upper estuary wan tteeupied by a fresh wat*>r lake 
or mere: und that the upland waters on tlif riieshire side 
passed t'> the sea by Wallasey Vmt] and the Leasowes; its 
emb**uchnre being ni>w occupied by the tdwnslnp of 1 loose, 
a oame very Huggt*«(tive of such an (»rit?in ; and that on the 
Lancashire sid(* thoH»> waters pass^'d by the Alt, entering the 
ara at Cro^9ens near the mouth of the Hibble.^ 

It la wi*ll known that hefore the rlosi* of thi* I'ith cfniury, 
there was an importiuit abb«-y at Stanlaw : and that the 
brrthren were ex|N*lled at tliiit lime by irruptionn o( the kp«. 
The extent of land nn which stand the ruins nf that abbev. 

* Pro. Lit, and Phil, See,, 1S72.S. nrii. U9. 
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or rather of the cell to which it dwindled, is totally 
inadequate for the stately abbey and church of which descrip- 
tions exist; and such buildings could not be erected non 
without extending a considerable distance below high water of 
spring tides. For these and other reasons, I have conjectured 
that the surface of the lake was not higher than that of a 
tide rising 18 feet upon the Old Dock Sill. If those 
speculations are well founded — and what other explanations 
will accord with historic data ? — a large part of the water 
which now occupies the upper estuary must have been 
supplied from the sea, when the mere or lake was absorbed, 
and the abbey overthrown. On the same assumption the 
complaints which have been made against those who have 
enclosed the marshes with embankments are unfounded ; for 
the tide never had any legitimate right to flow over those 
marshes. It is not improbable that the embankments were 
formed long before the destruction of the mere for the 
purpose of protecting the marshes from freshets ; and after- 
wards strengthened to resist the more powerfiil aggression of the 
sea-robber, or pirate, who destroyed the lake and the monastery, 
and drove the monks tQ Whalley. That same sea, with re- 
morseless maw, has ever since been ** eating away the yielding 
**soil," just as Admiral Fitzroy suggested it should be provided 
with additional facilities for doing, above Runcorn Gap. 

It would appear, then, that the policy hitherto adopted for 
the conservation of the Mersey, should be almost entirely 
reversed. That, instead of aiding the tide to force more . 
water into the river basin, and thus destroy more land and create 
more silt, the land should be protected wherever it is now 
exposed, and the strength of the impulse be left as it is, until 
experience shows the eflfect of reducing the quantity of silt. 
When the water is less charged with silt, it will then be able 
to take up some of that which is so detrimental in the upper 
estuary, and will work out deeper channels for its passage to 
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•ad fro. Tbat» with respect to sand banks and other deposits 
in all parts between the bar and Woolston, they should not be 
eonaidered as having any vested right to remain where they 
are. That something of the same vigorous policy which has 
been so beneficial on the Tvue and the Clyde, should be 
adopted, muiaiit mutandin, on the Mersey ; not only in the 
upper estaary , but in IJverpool Bay niso. That the nettle which 
baa been so much dreaded hitherto, should be firmly grasped ; 
and, seeing how deep a channel has been scoured and main- 
tained in the contracted vein, some effort should be made to 
aecnre an approximation to that depth, in all the approaches 
thningh the bay. The strength of the current in those 
channels appears never Xa\ exceed two miles in an hour, and 
the banks, being of sand only, yield to almost every capricious 
inflaence. Who can expect stability amid free sand ? Yet it 
has been in attempting to obtain that impossibility that 
Yalnable sums have been expended, valuable time lost ; and 
in consequence, it is to be feared, valuable ships with lives 
and ireasore have become castaways. The casing of the sand 
not rise higher than the tops of the banks, until experi- 
shows that it is desirable to raise it. &Ir. George Renuio 
proposed to use wattled hurdles, and to employ natural agents 
lo do most of the work ; the cost would thus be moderate, 
and should any work appear injurious it can be readily 
deatruved and removed. 

But here, we are met with another maxim— There alwaya 
has been a channel, and if one outlet is closed. Nature will 
form another. When people vaunt their reliance upon Nature 
or Providence, it is usually that they may conceal their igno- 
rance and inability, and to justify their censure of those who 
ventare to think that fur ewrv ill $^ome remedy mnv be found. 

Perhaps, however, in the fuoo of nil the strung prejudice 
which exists, it will be more prudent to try experiments in 
the upper estuary, care being taken to preserve just as mach 
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backwater as may be found ueedful, and diminisbiDg the occa- 
sion for any scour to the utmost. If there were never any silt, 
scour would not be necessary ; but as there will always be 
some silt, there must always be as much scour as will preTont 
the deposition of that silt. 

The formation of the upper estuary closely resembles thai 
of the lower, including a '* contracted vein " at Runcorn Gap ; 
the form and proportions of which, may be improved secundum 
artem. 

Last August, when the steamer " City of Richmond" came to 
her station from the Clyde, she reached the bar at 7-15 a.m., 
but in consequence of the insufficiency of water, was unable 
to cross it until 11-30 a.m., suffering a detention of more 
than four hours. Being only in ballast, her draft would be 
light, and the detention being in August there was abundance 
of daylight. But the same vessel may have very different 
experience ; heavily laden, and drawing much water, she may 
arrive on a dark, stormy winters night, just when the ebb 
renders it imprudent to attempt to cross, and may have to lie 
on and off for much longer than four hours. It may well be 
doubted if this is the proper condition for the main entrance 
to such a port in the 1 9th century ; and whether it is 
creditable to engineering science or to commercial intelligence. 

The approaches appear almost as if they were returning to 
conditions similar to those which existed for about twenty 
years, 1813 to 1838, from which they emerged under 
Denham's supervision. That admiral is honourably dis- 
tinguished by zealous efforts to collect facts upon which to 
base scientific treatment ; unfortunately he was discouraged by 
those who then claimed to be the conservators of the Mersey : 
so the correct diagnosis, and consequeutl} the sound regimen, 
have been indefinitely postponed. 

There are other branches of the subject which invite 
attention, but they must be deferred to a future occasion. 



THE DISPERSION OF BRITISH PLANTS. 

By Thoma$ Comber, Esq. 
(Bead Jaxuabt 32hd, 1874.) 



I.— Introduction. 

Last session I had ihe honour of reading, boforo your Society, 
a paper on " the World-distribution of British plants." An 
attempt was therein made to arrange* the members of onr flora 
ioto certain groups, according to the area which they occupy 
oatside of Britain, the larger groups being further subdivided 
ioto seotions. The paper concluded with lists of specicH, in 
which a figure was attached to each group or section, indicating 
its extent of area or " degree of distribution.*' The lowest 
fignre. I, indicated the most limited area noticed — that of 
plants which are found only in Europe, in the countries bor- 
dering the Atlantic. From this the figures increased, as the 
areas became more extensiTe, until 12 represented the dinper- 
MOO of the roost widely ranging species, viz., those whieli occur 
Dot ooly in all three coutinents of the Northern hemisphere, 
but in more than one of the Southern continents as well. To 
earh ftpecies was thus assigned a figure representing its degree 
of dispersion ; and by averaging tlirsc figures we can ascertain 
the mean 9pec\fic area of any order or class, or of any number 
of plants possessing in common some distinguisliing feature. 
lo tlie present paper I propose, by means of averages thus 
obtained, and carried for greater exactness to two places of 
dacimals, to examine into sundry questions respecting the 
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dispersion of plan is, many of which have already been treated 
of by diflferent authors, and especially by Professor Alph. De 
Candolle in his Geographie Botanique, 

In questions of this nature, the results obtained from the 
examination of the flora of only a single country cannot be 
regarded as by themselves conclusive.: they require to be 
confirmed by similar investigations over a wider field. Still 
they have some value so far as they go ; and the restriction 
of the field of observation may in «ome respects even possess 
advantages of its own. When the flora under examination is 
one that has been so well studied as that of Britain, all the 
species that compose it can be taken into account ; for, being 
generally well known to botanists, they are the more readily 
recognised when met with elsewhere, and greater confidence 
can be felt that they are correctly identified. But when we 
seek to bring into view the plants of the whole world, not 
only do we find many species doubtful or imperfectly known, 
whose real geographical area is consequently quite uncertain, 
but we are also confronted with a large number of absolutely 
spurious species. It is unfortunately but too common for a 
plant, when met with in a fresh country, to receive a fresh 
name, and to be regarded as a distinct species ; and as it is 
clearly undesirable to include all these reputed species, we are 
forced to make a selection. A doubt then at once arises 
whether the result arrived at may not be in some degree 
affected by the selection. If the basis of investigation mast 
of necessity be a partial one, our first ground may as well be 
the whole of a well-known flora, as a more or less arbitrary 
selection of species. 

II. — Dispersion with regard to latitude. 

Wide range of Northern plants, — On considering the 
comparative area of plants, one of the first facts which 
cannot fail to attract attention is that Northern plants range 
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more widely £a»t and Wcsi than those of more Souiheru 
latitodes. This is at once apparent from the lists we liave 
ander aotice ; for of Arctic phtnts thorein enumerated 77 per 
ct'Ol. hflong to the *' Universal*' division, i>. are found in all 
three coatinonta of tlie Northern hemisphere ; of Northern 
pUuia 76 per cent, are I'niversal; of Temperate plants only 
42 per cent ; and of Southern plants the insignificant propor- 
tion i»f fl per cent. Two ni' the causes whieh have heen 
assigned for tliis appear evident, viz. : — l^t. That the aetual 
extent of ground which a plant has to cover to reufh fntni one 
quarter of the globe to another is much less at a hi^Oi than nt 
a low latitude ; and t^nd. That ahout the Aretie circle there is 
alnifi>t continuous land, as Asia is separated from America 
only by Rehrinfr'a Straits. In the greater expanse of sea 
which n«»w lies between Kurope and America, the intermediate 
alationsi of the Fan>es, Iceland, and Greenland serve as step- 
ping frtones ; and the greatest interviil between tliem, that 
between the Faroes and Iceland, does ni>t exce<-d V*SO miles. 
Under a favourable climate, and with a suflicient length of 
time, the apread of a species over laud is < a.**y : the chance 
of seeds being carried across sea, whethtr hy winds, currents, 
or birds, increases as the distance to be lraver^ed diminishes ; 
and in Nurihem sens it is considered that iceb(>rg> sirve as 
means of conveyance It is obvious, thrrdorc, tliai Ni»rthern 
species possess special facilities fnr migration I'dwc n the Old 
and New Worlds, even under existing ccnditi« ns ; and pos- 
siblv, at a tolerably recent geological pcritul, ci nditionn niay 
have been still more favourable, as Kuropt* ami Amerieu may 
bare approached nearer to emli f>ther than at present. 

The effect of these iuilueucis can he pureeivid iilso ani'>ng 
Temperate plants, many of whicii, ultltougii • x* ludeii by ilnir 
occurrence at a lower cl< vati< n liiriliir S<ij(h lr>>ni 1*1 inu' 
cIasmhI as Arctic plants, n* vt rthcless stP-ii-ii Nonh'A.ird'^ luin 
Arctic regions, and can even now be aided by tlic superior 

K 
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means of transit which there exist. How far they have done 
80 may be inferred from the fact that of our Temperate plaots, 
out of 279 ranging over the three continents, 194, or 70 per 
cent., have been recorded from within the Arctic circle ;* bnl 
out of 884 with a more limited range, 108, or only 27 per 
cent. Of the 448 plants included in the " Universal Division," 
882, or 75 per cent., are at present found in the Arctic regions ;t 
and Mr. Darwin has further pointed out that in the Pliocene 
age, during the period of increased temperature which pre- 
vailed before the Glacial period, species at present confined 
to the more Southern latitudes were probably driven fai* to the 
North, and would, if they then existed, have had the oppor- 
tunity of crossing by the bridge now rendered impassable to 
them by cold, and open only to plants which still stretch to 
the extreme North ; while, on the other hand, daring the 
Glacial period itself, Northern species would migrate into 
Southern regions, in the mountains of which many of them 
still survive as Alpine plants. 

If we accept this theory of a glacial migration, it follows 
that (to use the words of Dr. Hooker) " the existing Scandi- 
*' navian flora is of great antiquity ;" and we thus have in 
their superior age a third cause of the wide diffusion of 
Northern plants, to which especially must be assigned their 
range from North to South. 

Viewed with regard to their zones, our nativeX plants give 
the following average degree of dispersion : — 



• Of the 85 species not yet recorded from aotoally within tiie Arelie drole, 
81 have been found in Lapland, Iceland, or Greenland, and thus they dotely 
approach it. 

t Stress must be laid upon this point, as by Professor A. Gtr%j*s ** Stotistios 
of the Flora of the Northern States," out of 290 species common to them and 
to Europe, only 28 per cent haTO been detected within the Arotio cirde upon 
the American continent. 

I Plants known, or cTen suspected, to be only naturalised in Britain hait 
been excluded from all the comparisons in this paper, excepting in that one 
relatiTe to weeds of cultiTation. 



8|MKiM. AveriKe. Speciat. Average. 

69 Arcuc 909^ 

124 Northern 8H*2. ^^^ ^.^^ 

297 Temperate, pcnotrating with- 
in tlio Arctic circle 8*79 

360 Temperate, not found within 

the Arctic circle G'4 5 

295 Southern 405iJ 
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III.— Dispersion as affected by Station. 

Aqmatie planin.^Vrom the circumstance that a plant can, 
under favourable conditions*, spread rapidly over land, it might 
be 8uppoM*d that terrestrial planta would be the widest rangers ; 
bat this is just the reverse of the fnet. Their number is so 
great, and the struggle for existence between theiu tfo fierce, 
that, if climatic or other conditions are in the least degree 
adverse, their progress its at once checked ; and we couse- 
quenily find that among terrestrial plants very few favoured 
•ad dominant species have attained a range over the whole 
world, and some of these only an weeds of cultivation, whose 
dispersion has principally been effected by human agency. 
li baa long been noticed that, on the eontrar)-. aquatic plants, 
io common with other fn^h -water productions, are as a rule 
widely diftpcrsed, and although tlieir number is only moderate, 
a ronsiderable proponi^^n are cosmopolitan. 

Besides the truly aquatic plants, whttsi* leaves are uhogether 
submerged or floating, there are many which may be n garded 
as semi-aqaatic or palustral, an they grow on the edges of 
ponds and streams, in marhhes, bogs, and wet places generally, 
aad have their roots often below w titer. Such are fuund to 
bave a higher degree of di^persmn than plants u^ualIy met 
with in drier situations ; the average areiiM of ^ur British 
•paciea are as follows : — 
e2 
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Species. Average. 

49 Aquatic 8*94 

268 Semi-aquatic or palustral 7*93 

834 Terrestrial 6*69 

The tendency is most marked in those plants T?hich belong 
to orders wholly or principally composed of aquatic or palustral 
species. Thus, of the 49 aquatic plants — 

36 Nympliseacece, Haloragaceae, Hydrocharideae, 
Potomacese, Lemnace® and Marsileaceee, 
average 9'11 

13 belonging to other orders 8*46 

and of the palustrals — 

101 Droseraceee, Pinguiculaceae, Alismaceae, Ty- 

phacese, Juncaceee and Cyperaceae, average 8* 1 6 
167 belonging to other orders 7*79 

At first sight it seems that fresh-water plants, equally with 
land plants, would find the sea a barrier to their transit from 
continent to continent ; and that, in addition, they would 
have in the land itself a serious obstacle to their passage from 
one river-basin or detached piece of water to another, but the 
spread of the American water-weed (Elodea canadensis) in 
Britain affords a recent and well-known instance of how 
readilv the latter obstruction can be overcome. Mr. Darwin 
considers that the power of ranging widely, possessed by 
fresh-water productions in general, may arise from their having 
become fitted for short and frequent migrations from pond to 
pond, or from stream to stream, and thus simultaneously ac- 
quired the capacity for longer journeys. He also suggests that, 
as they are generally low in the scale of nature, and we have 
reason to believe that such beings change more slowly than 
higher organisms, they have had a longer time for their 
migration. In the case of plants, however, he seems to regard 
the extensive range as due not so much to any quality inherent 
in the plants themselves, as to a mere accident of their 
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■UtioD ; for he attribates it mainly to *' the wide dispersion 
'*of their seeds by animals, more especially by fresh-water 
** birds, whioh have large powers of flight, and naturally 
"trmTel from one to another, and often distant, piece of water." 
He points out two ways in which dispersion by birds may be 
sffeeled: by wading birds, when suddenly flushed, carrying 
awaj adherent to their feet some of the viscid mud in which 
they have been standing, which he shows by experiment is 
■ometimes very highly charged with seeds ; and by fishes 
■wallowing seeds, and being afterwards themselves devoured 
by birds, in which case the seeds would probably be subsi'- 
qoently disgorged by the birds in the shape of pellets. 

It mast be borne in mind that the seeds of aquatic and 
pdostral plants, being naturally adapted for a long con- 
tinuance in water or wet mud, would be less likely than the 
seeds of land-plants to lose their vitality when carried by 
riTers (o the sea ; and might also have a greater clmnro of 
pre«ervin<^ their power of germination when trnnsportcd 
farther bv ocean currents. It would be desirable to test bv 
experiment whether the serds, or rathor tlie fruits, of such 
plaot»as Fotamogeton and Ceratophylhun, (»r even na .Minma 
And Carex, will not withstand ro*icerntinn in soa-viattT for n 
longer period than the seeds of land -plants. 

Umriiime Plantn, — Professor De Candolle S4»leels the 
whole of the two orders IMumbaginacete and Salsolacea? as 
representatives of maritime or salt-loving plants ; and finding 
tbat their mean specific area, calculated and expressed 
according to his method, is 1 03 against ih that of flowerintr 
plania generally, he concludt^s tliat maritime plants, like 
aqnatics, have a range more extended than the average. Of 
the eleven individual species which he names as instances of 
pnnicolarly wide distribution, six appear in our lists ; ye(, so far 
aa tlie British flora is concerned, the degree of dispen»ion of 
talt-loving species, including those belonging to other orders aa 
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well as to the two named by Professor De Candolle, is less 
than that of other plants. 

Species. Arerage. 

ill Maritime 6*32 

1040 Non-maritime 7'07 

This discrepancy, and other similar ones that will be met 
with hereafter, no doubt partly arise from the limited scope 
of the present inquiry, confined as it is to British species 
alone, and from the entirely different methods by which the 
mean specific areas are ascertained and expressed ; but I 
believe they are chiefly occasioned by the present calculations 
being based upon individual species, considered each sepa- 
rately, and Professor De Candolle's upon entire orders. In 
the present case, the two orders selected as representing 
maritime plants contain many species that are not maritime ; 
and vico versa many maritime species are found amongst 
other orders. The two representative orders happen also to 
be treated of in the later volumes of the " Prodromus," in 
which the geographical distribution is very fully given ; while 
in the earlier volumes, containing many important orders 
reckoned as non-maritime, a much more limited area is fre- 
quently assigned to species than they have since been found 
to possess. 

Calcareous Plants. — Those plants that evince in Britain a 
preference for chalk or limestone soils have a lower degree of 
dispersion than our other plants. 

species. Average. 

81 Calcareous 6'43 

1070 Non-calcareous 7*12 

The species classed as calcareous comprise, however, no 
aquatic or palustral plants ; and as we have seen that such 
are the widest rangers, a more correct comparison is, perhaps, 
ooe confined to terrestrial plants. It is as follows : — 
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81 CalcareoaB 6'48 

758 Other terrestrials 6'7I 

On the other hand, caloareous plants include an undue pro- 
portion of OrcbidSy an order that has only a limited specific 
range. Omitting these again, the comparison is : — 

Spteitt. Aveng*. 

67 Calcareous 5'CO 

785 Other terrestrials 6*70 

8mmd PlamiM. — It is more difficult than in the case of cat- 
careens plants to separate as a distinct group species that are 
partial to a clayey or a sandy soil. Clay plants, indeed, I 
find it impossible to distinguish satisfactorily, but I have 
uken out those plants to which our floras generally ascribe a 
prefiBrenoe for sand. They include some species that have 
been ranked above as maritime plants, such as Carex arenaria, 
Phlenm arenarinm, and Elymns aronarius, and give the 
following result : — 

SpecM*. ArenMte. 

H.'S Sand-loving plants ^'Xi 

10(1(1 Other plants 709 

or omitting aquatics and palustrals — 

73 Sand-luving plants 5*5*2 

701 Other terrestrials (J'(JO 

Sjf/reMirai planiM, — The species to which such a station as 
** wofids, copses, and hodgen " is usually assigned may bo 
dividt^ into two lists. Ivt, The trees of which th** woods 
themselves consist : thev will more fitlv be noticed when we 
come to treat of di^perMion in relation to habit. 2nd, The 
smaller shrubs and herbs which rejoice in the ^hade and 
•heller of the trees. Their average dispersion is : — 

168 Svlvestrals 6'89 

MS O'ther plants 709 
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In their case, however, the limitation of area appears to 
arise principally from there heing no aquatics and hardly any 
palustrals amongst them : while, as there are no woods in 
the extreme North or at very high elevations, no Arctic plants 
can he sylvestral. Omitting aquatics and palustrals the 
average of "other plants" is reduced to 6'64 ; and further 
omitting Arctic plants it is reduced to 6'36. 

Heath plants. — Species that are usually found on dry 
heaths, moors, and commons have also a rather limited degree 
of dispersion, the comparison between them and other ter- 
restrials being as follows : — 

Species. Average. 

35 Heath plants ..., 6-31 

799 Other terrestrials 0*60 

Weeds of cultivation. — The greater number (70 out of 91) 
of the " weeds " now found in Britain are only naturalised 
here ; and for the purposes of the following comparison these 
colonists have been included with our natives The weeds 
have been entered in the lists according to the area in which 
each is believed to be indigenous, except in a few cases in 
which it is quite impossible to decide where the weed is 
indigenous and where it has been introduced by man. The 
average of these, which may be termed their natural areas, is 
less than that of terrestrials generally. 

Species. Average. 

91 Weeds of cultivation 6*10 

743 Other terrestrials 6'66 

If, however, we regard, as Professor De CandoUe has done, 
not the natural areas, but those to which the weeds have been 
carried by human agency, we liave the average at once greatly 
raist?d. They have migrated widely with man : the greater 
number of those now found with us have been introduced 
into N. America; many are naturalised at the Gape, and io 
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Aoslrmlia ; and some in differeot parts of S. America. Their 
degree of dispersion, as introduced plants, is tbus swelled to 
8'78 ; considerably exceeding that of pslustrals ; and almost 
eqaalling that attained by aquatics. 

PartuiieM. — The conditions necessary for the spread of 
parasitic plants are more complex ; as some are not only 
affected by soil and climate, but also dependent on the 
exietCDce of those species from which they draw their nou- 
riahment. It might therefore be expected that their mean 
•peciBc area would be small ; and such is the case with the 
few complete parasites that are found in Britain, belonging to 
the lioranthacett, Cuscuteae, and Orobanchace®.* 

S|i«ciM. AT«TmKr. 

Parasites /V-.MS 

111'^ Other plants 701 

The Khinantheae, Monotrnpn, Thcsitim, and Kpipogium, 
wLirh sre muHidercd to hv at iiny rnte piirily {larrisitir. hnve 
on the other hund, tiikeii togt*ih«^r, u rutht^r higli degn^o of 
diHp<*r»ion ; so that, including thosr. the iiveru^'e of 

*Z\ I'arafiiteh and semi-pnrasites risoH tn f>'r»2 
lO->0 Other plants Wll 

From the above it would appear that plants wliicli ari' coiifin(>d 
to, or have a ilecided pr»*fiTeno» for. any */vriV// Htation. havr 
as a rule a limited range ; tin* main and very marked rxcep- 
tioos being nquatirn and paluHtniN. 

IV. -I)l«PtKSH»\ IN KKI.\TI0N T«» HABIT AM) Dt'RATlON. 

Treem qmH SAruhM, — According to Professor D»* t'andi»llL''i 
figures trecM iind shruhM hiivc a much Ic««h r\ti'ndc4l range 
than hL*rbaccouH plniiiH. In tliis instance liis system of 

* Tbia duM Dot Agree villi I*^ifrlilH>r De c'ftmluUe'i fi|{urc«. which |pv« 
and CoicatMi • higher, aud Moutitru|«cMr • [*»mn, than ftTtrmfe 
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representative orders is in one respect exact, for many orders 
consist entirely or nearly so of ligneous species : but most of 
those upon which he has based his calculations are tropical 
or sub-tropical ; and the Amentifer® are excluded, to which 
belong so large a proportion of the trees and shrubs of 
temperate regions, and the mean area of which he remarks 
would increase the average of ligneous plants. Of our 
native trees only about a fifth (5 out of 24) belong to his 
representative orders ; of our shrubs less than half (8 1 out 
of 75) ; and thus it happens that although the following 
comparison shows that our ligneous plants have a low degree 
of dispersion, the contrast is not so marked as in Professor 
De Candolle's figures. 

Species. Avermge. 

24 Trees 6*18 

75 Shrubs 6*47 



99 Ligneous plants 6*38 

1052 Herbaceous plants 7*06 

None of our trees are *' Arctic ** or aquatic, nor have we any 
trees amongst our Cryptogams. Omitting such from amongst 
herbaceous plants also, the comparison is : — 

24 Trees 613 

881 Herbaceous plants 6*65 

Some of our shrubs are Arctic, but none appear amongst 
aquatics or Cryptogams : omitting the two latter, we find — 

75 Shrubs 6*47 

942 Herbaceous plants 6*80 

Of our trees, only three are indigenous in America; but 
their average degree of dispersion is brought up by the com- 
pensating circumstance that only a small proportion is 
confined to Europe alone : in other words, our trees range 
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rather more widely than herbaceous plants over land, rather 
leas so over sea. Reduced for the sake of comparison to 
peroentages, the proportions are, — trees 1 2^ per cent., herbs 
4 1 per cent., indigenous on both sides of the Atlantic ; trees 
8 per cent., herbs ^ZO per cent., found in Europe alone. In 
connection with, and perhaps partly accounting for, the small 
oamber of our trees that reach America, I may remark that, 
although the observations of Professor Ileer and others prove 
that during the Miocene age trees flourished as far north as 
Spiizbergen and Arctic Greenland, few can withstand the 
rigour of the climate which now prevails about the Arctic 
Circle, or can take advantage at the present time of tlie bridge 
of almost continuous laud above described as existing there. 
The percentages recorded from within the Arctic Circle are. — 
trees 7 per cent., herbs 1 1 per cent. 

Creeping Rhizomen or Siolonn. — Fanners know by expe- 
rience how much more difficult it is to <'Xtonninnt«' those 
weeds that have creeping rootstocks, or trailing and rooting 
stems or stolons. It is vrry liard to kill such a plant ; and 
this extreme tena(*itv of life woultl be of material advantat'«' in 
the struggle for existence ; and if the spcries had existed long 
enough niii?ht enable it to attain a wid** range. The British 
specie^* thus benefited number 

342 With an averapM»f HI(» 

H09 Other plants avera^re tJr».S 

A large proportion of our aquatics i about }rd-^) have ereeping 
root5t<^»cks or «^tems. but this doen not materially aflfeot the 
above results. Omitting a*|uatirs. the fijjurfs stand thus — 

308 With creeping ri»ot«*it)cks. Ac. ... ^-07 
791 Wiihf>ut d<». d.». «-4'» 

AmHHaU, liienniaia, and Perenniah. -V\u* averavr*' areas 
of our herbs, divided according to their duration, dinagrt^e 
eotirelv with Pn»fe?«sor Ue Candolle's flgun^s based upon ihr 
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plants of the whole world, by which Monocarpio plants 
appear more widely difiPused than perennials, which of the 
former annuals have a more extended range than biennials. 
British herbs give the following result. 

Species. ATerage. 

175 Annuals 6"35 

31 Annuals or Biennials 618 

23 Biennials 5*44 

25i9 Total Monocarps 6*^3 

296 Perennials 731 

27 Doubtful duration 6*70 

In a synopsis of the flora of Spitzbergen, Malmgren 
remarks that the plants of that high northern locality are all 
perennials; and attributes it to the effect of occasional in' 
clement seasons, which prevent the production of ripe seeds 
during the short summer, and thus prove fatal to species that 
have only annual roots, while the permanent stocks of 
perennials survive. It thus happens that, with the single 
exception of Gentiana nivalis, all species that I have classed 
as ** Arctic " are perennial, and their wide range increases the 
perennials* average. Omitting Arctic plants the perennial 
degree of dispersion is reduced to 7 14, but even then exceeds 
that of Monocarps. 

Of the representative orders selected by Professor De 
Candolle as being largely composed of annual species the 
principal is that of Gramineee, which indeed contains f ths of 
the whole. In this respect our British grasses are different, 
the great majority of them (76 out of 94) being perennials. 

v.— Dispersion according to character of the 

FLOWER. 

Structure, — Those differences in the structure of the flower 
which are considered most important for purposes of classifi- 
cation, and according to which the great classes of Exogentt 
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and Endogens are broken up into diTisions, are not accom- 
panied in either class by any material differences in dispersion ; 
b«t on comparing one class with another we find that Endo- 
fens giTe a higher aTerage than Exogens, while the flowerless 
Cryptogams exceed both. The wide range of Cryptogams is 
ptrbaps attributublo W their great antiquity, for the vegetation 
that flourished during the Coal era was almost entirely crypto- 
gamic. Our sixty-one Cryptogams average 9'dl, while our 
Phanerogams compare as follows : — 

specie*. Arenge. 

172 Thalamiflone 6*08 

205 Calyciflorae 6-62 

306 MonopetalfB 6'4l 

92 Apetalffi 81 

775 Total Kxogens OO-i 

120 PeuloidesB 7 23 

186 Glumaceas 7*55 

815 ToUl Endogens 7 40 

If, instead of dividing Endogens according to the whorled 
or imbricated arrangement of their fiornl envelopes, we regard 
nthcT their herbaceous (»r scarious condition, nnd thus include 
the Juncacec and Eriocaulon with the true Glumaccs, the 
comparison Htsnds : — 

A%rr»i{«*. 

103 Petal loid Endogens O'Sl 

212 Glumaceous do 7*77 

The aTerage of petalloid Endogens is raised coubiderahly 
by tlie aquatic orders rotomucev nnd I^mnaceie ; and some- 
what by the palustral (irder Alismaceff. Omitting aquatics 
and palustrals, the average of petalloid Kndogens .-inkb to 5*4 I 
against 6'80, thai of other terrfstrial Phanerogams. 

im/enar oiarjf, — Professor l)e Candulle remarks that nut a 
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single order having an inferior ovary has a wide range. This 
is not exactly the case amongst British plants, as our Ona- 
grariaceae have a high degree of dispersion, 6*62 : indeed, 
amongst the 27 orders of Phanerogams in our flora contain- 
ing 10 or more native species, they are surpassed by no order 
of Exogens ; and only by the aquatic Potomaoese amongst 
Endogens. Our figures, however, corroborate the main fact, 
that plants with an inferior ovary are on the average less 
widely dispersed than other Phanerogams. 

Species. Average. 

268 with ovary inferior 6*17 

822 other Phanerogams 7*08 

It is difficult to see in what way inferior ovaries can be any 
special disadvantage. 

Conspicuous flowers, — Mr. Darwin has shown how im- 
portant a part is played by insects in the fertilization of 
flowers ; and how great a benefit is the cross-fertilization 
efifected by their means. He considers that all plants with 
conspicuously-coloured flowers, powerful odours, or honeyed 
secretions, are fertihzed by insects ; " and he concludes that 
'' before honey-feeding insects existed, the vegetation of our 
'' globe could not have been ornamented with bright-coloured 
" flowers, but consisted of such flowers as pines, oaks, 
" grasses, nettles, &c."'f' If this conclusion be correct, plants 
with inconspicuously-coloured flowers have probably attained 
a greater age as species, and, having thus had a longer time 
for their migration, we may expect to find that they have also 
a high degree of dispersion, which will be most conspicuous 
in orders that are entirely composed of such plants. On 
dividing our British plants, to ascertain whether this is the 
case, I find not only that it is so, but also that plants with 
white flowers are more widely dispersed than those with 

* The qnotatioD is from Dr. Hooker's address to the Britiih AwociatioD 
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eoloufwd, a resalt whioh I was not expecting. Farther analysis 
shows that plants with flowers sometimes white and some- 
timea coloured, such as the Wood Anemone, many of our 
Violets, Thistles, and Campanulas, are intermediate in this 
respect, having a more limited range than those whose flowers 
are always white ; and on the other hand a more extended 
rmnge than those with flowers always coloured. The averages 
compare as follows : — 

speck*. Arengr. 

310 of whole orders having inconspicuous 

flowers 7'71 

64 other plants with inconspicuous flowers 7*10 

:i80 Total with inconspicuously-coloured 

flowers 7 ()ti 

179 with flowers always white 704 

170 with flowers variahlc in colour O'OO 

355 with flowers always coloured 005 

Averages taken out separately for yellow, red or pink, hluc or 
parple, and parti -coloured flowers do not differ much from 
each other, or from the average of coluured flowers taken all 
togeth«'r. 

Although the wide range of green, and to a smaller extent 
of white-flowered plants, has been named in connection with 
the presum€*d greater age of the specien, I by no means wish 
lo contend that it is eutirelv, or even maiulv, canned therebv. 
Other influences have probably contributed, such, for instance, 
as that of iaiiittde. It is notorious that the flowen^ of tropical 
«*r sab-tropical countries nn* mow brilliantly coloured and 
showy than those of temperate and Northern n'gious ; and 
we have seen that, pbvi'ieal ci^nditions being sperially fav(>ur- 
able for the migration of the latter from one (juan*T of the 
ghibe to another, they have attained a bi^'li degree of dis»i>or- 
sion, by which the average of iuconspicuously-Ci'lt»ured flowers 
BDsy be appreciably raised. Amongst British Fhancrogams 
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of those classed in our lists as " Southern," 58 per cent, have 
flowers always or sometimes coloured; of " Temperate'* plants 
47 per cent. ; of " Northern" 48 per cent. ; and of " Arctic" 
only 81 per cent. If, however, a comparison be made for each 
zone separately, the degree of dispersion of plants with in- 
conspicuously-coloured flowers is still found to exceed that of 
white-flowered (except in the Northern zone), and yet more 
that of coloured-flowered. To the extent shown by the means 
of the four zones in the following table, this result may be 
regarded as the effect of other influences than that of latitude. 



Zone. 






Flowbbs. 


f 


Inconspicuous. 


Whitk. 

• 


VjLBIABLE AND 
COLOUBBD. 


Arctic 

Northern 

Temperate .... 
Southern 


Species. 

80 

37 

338 

75 


Average. 
9-33 
906 
7-90 
5-40 


Species. 
16 
37 
91 
46 


Average. 
8*80 
9*59 
7-46 
411 


Species. ; Average. : 

20 1 8-76 

48 7-92 

296 6-92 

167 4-29 

• 


Mean of 4 zones . 


• • 


7-93 


• • 


7-49 


6-97 



Again, it has been supposed that some plants are not only 
fertilized by means of insects, but may require for the purpose 
to be visited by particular species of insects. Such plants 
would thus be as dependent for their propagation on the co- 
existence of these particular insects as some parasitic plants 
are for their nourishment on the existence of particular victim- 
plants ; and their power of extending would be limited 
accordingly by the range of the insects, irrespective altogether 
of their younger age as species. 

Amongst aquatic plants a majority (32 out of 47) have in- 
conspicuous flowers ; but this can hardly be deemed a cross 
influence, for the wide range of fresh-water productions has 
been attributed partly to their having attained a greater age 
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m tpeciefl ; and the preponderance amongst them of incon- 
•picooufdT^flowered 8pecie8 would be merely an evidence 
of this. 

Ottitexual ftowetB, — So many monoecious and di(£ciou8 
plants hftTe inconspicuously-coloured flowers, thai the com- 
paris4iD between them and plants having at any rate some 
flowers perfect, resembles in great ni«*Hsure the last. It is as 
follow !i : — 

152 with only uuisiexual flowers ... 7*63 
1^04 oth'.r Phanerogams 0'78 

VI. — DlSPKRSIoN ACCOKDI.N(i TO THK NATCRK OF 

THE FRcn. 

FUuhy /ruiU, — It has hcvn cMiisidered that plants bearing 
•uccalent fruits have a greater chance «)f disptrsion hy meauH 
of birds ; for, although grain when eatm by birds is killed by 
the process of digestion, seeils swallowt-.j in a btTry <»r other 
socculent fruit not unfrcqiiently pa^^ thrtjnu'h uninjiirod, and 
retain their powers nf germination. IVufessor I)e Candollv 
cites aj« an in>tanei* a praeticf ot fftMlluLr tiir)xi'y> upi>n haw- 
thorn berries, l'«'r tin' purpo***- of •^ul.s.'ijurntly mowing their 
seeds, which are fonnd to grow briter \\li**n thus treated than 
when sown in their natural eondition. Amongst our Hritish 
species, however, the averagr nf tUshy- fruited plants i«j vt-rv 
little sbove that of dry-friiit*'(l. Tliey eompare as follitws: — 

71 With suecuient iriiit i»"9*^ 

1010 ,. drv fruit r»H»i 

If we exclude from among *.iir.ii!. m iVuit thMH«> contniinng 
large seeds, not likely to Im- swall-w.-.j i.y birti'-. th-ir :ivfra^v 
\% iwimewhat raiseil. 

F 
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Dehiscence. — In dry fruits the character which appears 
most likely to aftect dispersion is their dehiscence or in- 
dehiscence. In cases where the seed vessel hursts, the naked 
seeds seem to be more exposed to vicissitudes ; when enclosed 
in indehiscent carpels they are more likely to float, and. 
having the advantage of an additional protection, would pre- 
sumably withstand for a longer period the action of sea-water. 
Indeed, Mr. Darwin's experiments on this point showed that 
seeds preserve their vitality in sea-water longer when enclosed 
in seed vessels than when naked. Our lists give the following 
results : — 

Species. Average. 

584 With indehiscent fruit 6*93 

434 „ dehiscent fruit "..... 616 

showing less difference than might be expected. This may 
arise from the fact that dehiscent fruits have generally more 
numerous seeds, an advantage that may compensate in great 
measure for the disadvantage of the seeds being exposed 
naked. 

Special adaptation for dispersion, — The fruits and seeds 
of certain plants are to all appearance specially adapted for 
dispersion, being furnished with appendages which enable 
them to float in the air, and thus be easilv wafted about bv 
the wind ; or to cling to the coats of animals: and in either 
case the chance is increased of their being conveyed to a 
distance. These ai)pendages consist (1) of a coma or pencil 
of hairs attached to the scuts ; (2) of a feathery pappus or 
awn, or (.S) of hooked bristles or tubercles, bent or spiral 
awns, or some other grappling organ, borne by thejrmi itself. 
Our native species thus liirnished compare as follows: — 

Specify. Avenge- 

82 With seeds having a eoma 7*^8 

94 ,, fruits furnished with pappus, &c 6*89 

•54 ,, ,, ,, grappling organs.. 6*74 

O.'iO Not specially adapted 6'90 
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These reisult^ agree with those obtiiiued l>y Froffssor Do 
Candollet whosf culculations aiso *«Ij()\v that >vIiertMis a coma 
Attached to the need is Hcc<>m|)ai)ic(i by a wide range, feathery 
•ppeudage^ borne by the fruit arc not. As regards plants 
furtii»lied with tlie hitter, several rircuinstanees might bf 
ftUKg^-^tfted as possibly exerting a counteracting influence — 
such U.S that they contain no aquatic species, hut, on the con- 
trary, an undue proportion have an inferior ovary, and nearly 
all bear rtdonred flower^ and exalhuniinous mmmIs ; hut on 
comparing (Joni posit w hy themselves, in which all the 
conditions referred t» an* similar, we find — 

HJ FurniMJHd with feath* ly pappus /ifM 

2 With grappluig cr^MUs 'J")0 

li Without pappus ri;U) 

VII. — DWPKRSION ArroRhlNti lO CllAlUriKK OF 

HIE Skei>. 

Sue and numlter. — l*^»fe^•^M^ l)i' Candnjli' ha** shown tiiat 
I'alniaceir, Sapt>tact-fle, anil honit* 'mIi r small r urdiTs, iit-urly all 
tropical. an<l m<stl> iirh-nseciit in Icihii. prudiuing fleshv 
fruit^ i*ith lar*jr ^i-.mU. hav* .1 nmr.- liiniri-.i range than 
certain other ord'Ts wine!, huvi- ■•r«lmMrilv small and fiumetoua 
*>«^('ds. and maijv <f whirh uTi-w in ihf t« nji^rati- /niie ; the 
avera;;e ^f the latter In-jng lii-.- ^\\\\\^^ :.- that • I' TliatM i-gjiins 
geuerully. Fnini tiiiH. aiiti !V«*ni ih*' tii**; li.at <*r\|.tiigr.ims. 
whoM.* ••ports are rxee--»ivi 1> iiinuil*' and niiiiti-ruU'*, havr an 
extended averngr rang*', it has in 1 d i:riarally at*ei-pi«'d that 
»nia]l and numerutiH stods fa\(-ur a wid«- ratiu'v. So fur an 
rt-gard** »ize thi> is n*-! up; ai. nt aimau'st oiii im!i\»- plant**. 
perha)iH tr<»m th> variation in tii sj/.- . \ tlh ir -• |•(i^ tint l» in^' 
ttMffirientI\ ;;ri'at. nielihiiu-i «i' .ii.l H!>>liitn« hae* 4I-, I'ldeis 
«h' se Hreds un* \«'rv ^iiiall. liavi- "■!i!\ a i'»-.\ ilfu'i f dis. 

p«*rsii»n ; and ''ur nativt* -p. ei» ^ lMl"ijg;ijg i • tl. ■ rfpr« stniaMx*- 
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orders, selected by Professor Do CandoIIe as having small 
seeds, give an average almost identical with that of other 
Phanerogams. Thus : — 

Species. Aremge. 

314 Belonging to the small-seeded orders .-.. 6'81 
776 Other Phanerogams 6*88 

I have made several attempts to institute a more exact com- 
parison on this point, but the change in the size of the 
seeds is so gradual that I have found myself quite unable to 
draw the line between large and small-seeded plants. 

As regards number , however, it is not diflBcult to separate 
species having solitary seeds from those with more than one 
seed in each cell, and the result is rather adverse to the gene- 
rally-received belief. 

Species. Average. 

623 With seeds solitary in each cell 6*93 
464 ,, two or more seeds in each 6'74 

It is possible that the production of numerous seeds is, 
indeed, even amongst British plants, favourable to dispersion ; 
but that this advantage is neutralized by the fact that when 
a plant produces numerous seeds its fruit is nearly always 
dehiscent, while solitary-seeded species have as* generally 
indehiscent fruit ; and the additional protection which this 
affords to their seeds may fully compensate for their paucity 
in number. 

Testa. — Differences in th(i seed deserve our special atten- 
tion, for it is in this shape that a plant is most likely to be 
carried from one part of the world to another; and if any 
peculiarity of the seed enable it better to withstand the various 
vicissitudes to which it must be exposed during transit, or to 
establish itself, and maintain a footing in the struggle for 
existence when it has reached a new country, the efifect may 
be traceable in the specific area. We have already seen that 
a coma or down attached to the seed is accompanied by a high 
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degree of dispersion ; and the nature of the testa, or outer coat 
of the seed, may next bo suggested na likf'ly to exert an 
influence. It might be anliciputed that a thick, hard, h*atliery 
or cru*itareous testa wouKi resist for a Ions; time tho netiou of 
sea-water, and by enabling the sct'd it encloses to retain its 
riiality for a lenglln*n«»d prriod when carried hy oceanic 
currents, favour its dispersion to a distance.* Such, however, 
hardly appears to be the cas4\ In Mr. Darwin's experiments 
«*D the action **( simi- water, seeds endued with a thick testa, 
e, y., of I«eguminosic and Ilihisciis, were amongst the earliest 
to lose their powers of germination ; and the following com- 
parison show<4 that (uir plants whose seeds have such a testa 
reach a lnwer degnM» of dispi-rsion than plants whose seeds 
havi* a membranous tfsta on the one hiind. nr a sol'i cellulose 
*T uiucilHginons le>ta on tlie otlit-r. (Mniitiii^ species in 
which the nafure of the tesiji is douliit'ul. wi- havi — 

♦'•Ci With testa thin or ni'Mnhranous 7J»M 

17 .. ,. •<oti erllillo*.e. iV'r. 7*ii I 

\*.*'Z ,. .. tliii'k. Iriiihrrv.orcrnsineeous i»-o.'» 

It inav be n-marki'd that >• « iN ^\i(ll a in- mhran'tu^i t'-sta 
nit nj'»*t fr»'«phnily eneloM*.! m an in<i-lii«'ei lit fruit, t«f tiio 
p»-ncjirp of wliieli tli«' -■ .■,{ is. imliitl, in niany efi- ^ iidlien'nr. 
I iif apparent drlicieiii y o( Hit- ti-s:'i miu'l't he thus mori' than 
ct»ni[>«'iiHi)ted for; hut I wu-* '•nrpriMd !•» lii:d iIimi tl:«* »»p» itic 
aron d ••■*♦ not appoir t«i h- a!r«'t«'«l liv this. Suni'* nrji-r-i. a-*, 
tor example*, l*rinitila<*i-.i> uihI .linjtMr' te. h:iv sr.- U with a 
thin l«-sr,i, hut eoiitaiiicd in u il'-)iisci*nl e:ip-.ii]f : o\ th' •<•.• nui 
iirttive >[)erii-H iiiiinhfr Ivil, ir d tlnir av.-iiiLT- di-jn-e ot" di««- 
p#Tsi-.n is 70 1. 

Aihumfit.' In the d<-:ermin:itiMii of nutnrul ■ rilt-r-, h 



* I^. ll'X^krr. ill hill Ys\*tT uti llu- rt-iM «if thv <rii!Apjt;o« I»Un«l4. riprrwi • 
Ml iifttuiciu thmi the " iji«l'irftt<d ^i-fl-rmit^ of mihu" i plauU " i-ribftL'^v %x\ 
** tb«a in niutiag fur niuie tiuir Uio efft'i.t» wf *alt-vMtcr." 
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character of the seed to which great importance is nsualW 
attached is the presence or absence of albumen. If ilie 
function of albumen be to supply nourishment to the embryo 
during germination, its possession may enable a seed to retain 
its vitality longer, and maintain its existence more sturdily 
when it reaches a new country, than a seed in which no such 
store of nourishment is provided, and thus favour the dispersion 
of the species. Whether this be the case or not, we at any 
rate find that our plants with exalbuminous seeds have a 
lower degree of dispersion than those with albuminous ; and 
that among the latter, differences in the nature of the albumen 
are accompanied by variations in the average range — plants in 
which the albumen is farinaceous exceeding in this respect 
those in which it is fleshy, dense, or horny : — 

Species. Average. 

303 With albumen floury or mealy 7'37 

347 „ „ fleshy or horny 0*80 

439 ,, ,, jjbsent or verv scantv ... 6*55 



This is the more remarkable, as the majority of our aquatics 
have seeds destitute of albumen. Omitting aquatics, the 
figures stand : — 

Species. .\vemg«-. 

•^1)9 With albumen mealy or floury 7*3o 

333 „ ,, fleshy or horny ij'Gi} 

411 ,, ., Mhsent or verv scantv ... fi'41 



This accords with the experiments of Mr. Darwin on the 
resistance of seeds to sea-water, in so far as the two onhri' 
which he found were soonest killed, I.eguminosee and Malvac«.a* 
have no albumen ; while of the five orders which retained 
their vitality longest, Ohcnopodiaceoe, Polygonaceie, and 
Gramineoe have a flourv, SolaiiaceiC a fleshy, and Umbellifene 
a dense albumen. In (,'ompositoe and Cruciferoe, however. 
orders destitute of albumen, the majority of species experi- 
mented on survived fairlv well ; and Dr. Hookers observationj* 
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on ihe Ga]apag()S flora led him to believe that nii exalbuminous 
embTro the most readilv survivt*s a son transit : wiiilt* of the 
albumiDOUS-becded plants prcMnncd to be there introdue^d, 
" the majority have that substance dense and carnose, some 
*• fariDaceous, but two or ihre».* only." (.)th«T authors, sn far 
•• I am aware, have not discussed this point. Professor I)e 
Caodolle has Dot alluded to it ; but his figures respectintr the 
dispersion of natural orders (Geoffraphie Botanique, vol, i, 
pp. r»|A to r)I7) give, when analysed aeeording to the albumen 
contained in the seeds, the following results, eonfirnintory of 
thoite abc»Vf obtained from British plants . — 

Fnrinareons t2:i 

Kl»^hv Of densi' tKJ 

Ab«*ont or verv seantv ^Vl 

VIII — I)l?rKK8h»N ACCOUniNO To (1. VSSIFlCATloN. 

Snlurnl Order*. — In connreiion .vuh th»' structure <»f the 
fl'JWiT have been piveti ah tvi* the averiu'** dfi/riM's nf dispj'r>ion 
iif til*' Ci(iMXiJt into wliii'li V'i«<.-ui:ir jilants jin- divid'-d. and of 
llitir divisions. Tin* foilnwioLf an* ih»' av»'ra^«s of thi* Orders 
ni- SI Iarir*dv repn*s.»iited in "ur llora, iiarnt'ly, ih«>s..* having 
tiftt'i'u <»r more pativi- npti ir*. : — 
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These larger orders, token together, give an average of 704, 
against 6*84 that of smaller orders ; or, omitting Crypto- 
gams, 0*91 against G'67. There are, however, some orders, 
such as Solanaeeoe, which, although they are extensive abroad, 
have only a few British species. When viewed according to 
their total number of known species, and divided into foar 
classes, viz., 1st, largest, those that contain 2000 species or 
more; 2nd, large, those with 1000 to 2000; 3rd, moderate, 
those with 500 to 1000; and 4th, small, with less than ftOO 
orders, give the following comparison, excluding Crypto- 
gams : — 

Species. Avenge. 

426 Of the 8 largest orders 6 65 

204 „ 7 large „ 6*76 

187 „ 11 moderate,, 7*03 

273 „ small , 713 

Specific area would thus seem to be in inverse ratio to the 
size of the orders. In the case of Large Qenera^ however, 
a different result is obtained. Mr. Darwin, in support 
of his views of the nature of a ** species," adduces the fact 
that large genera comprise a greater proportion of dominant 
species than small genera, the predominance of the species 
being shown by — 1st, extensive geographical range; 2nd, 
general diffusion over the area which they occupy ; 8rd, 
commonness, or being represented by an abundance of 
individuals'; and 4th, variability, or a tendency to produce 
varieties differing from the typical form. 

Our subsequent comparisons are in this connection, and 
show that a range more extensive than the average accompanies 
each of the other characteristics of predominance enumerated 
above. 

Haviug regard to only our British species, and considering 
those to be large genera that hax-^ eight or more native repre- 
sentatives, we find that 



9p«CM«. Arengt. 

ZB'4 belongiDg to 26 large genera 7*88 

789 „ smaller , 6RSd 

Bot there are some genera, such as Astragalus and Lobelia, 
ibftt have a large Dumber of foreign species, although but 
poorly represented in Britain. Including foreign species, the 
Urge genera may be divided into two grades, the largest con- 
taining 200 or more species, and those coming next in size 
eootaining 100 to 200 species — when we have the following : — 

8p«ci(«. Average. 

148 belonging to 20 largest genera 7*42 

269 „ 44 large genera 704 • 

784 „ smaller genera 6*90 

Gemeral diffuMion. — On this point I have followed Mr. 
Watson 8 census of counties in the '* Compendium." Classed 
according to his figures therein given — 

150 found in 90 or more counties H'Q\ 

336 „ 60 lo K9 counties 7*24 

065 „ fewtr than TiO counties .. 605 

The larger average thus attained by th<* plains most generally 
diffu9ed in Britain is the moro romarkahle, inaHmuch as Arctic 
plants are excluded from aroonf^st them, being in this country 
necessarily confined to districts of hi^'h elevation. Omitting 
Arctio plants, tht* average of «4pecies found in Iohm than 
tixlv counties is reduced to 6*87. 

CommonneMM, — Taking as a guide our host-known flora«, 
I have averaged the plants that are therein described as 
'* common," *' abundant," <»r ** plentiful.*' Commonness 
oaually accompanies general diffusion, but not always, for 
eoBe plants are thinly scattered over a great part of the 
eoontry, yet cannot be regarded as common. Again, certain 
plants are quite common in some districts, yet do not extend 
Ui olbert. For instance, a plant may be common in the south 
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of England, but hardly found in Scotland ; another may be 
plentiful in the Highlands, but almost unknown elsewhere; or 
plants may be common only in particular stations, as on sandy 
sea- shores or peat-mosses. Such may be termed "paniaUy 
'* common,'* and I have averaged these, also, separately :— 

Species. Average. 

319 generally common 7*54 

83 partially „ 7-ir> 

749 less plentiful or rare 6*75 

Variability . — Regarding as variable all species of which 
more than one form is distinguished by Professor Syme in 
** English Botany ;" and averaging separately those in which 
the variation of the forms is so great that they are ranked as 
** sub-species ;" and those of which only ** varieties" are recog- 
nised ; we get the following result : — 

Species. Average. 

92 divided into sub-species 7*76 

20') „ varieties 764 

H')4 not variable 0*76 

These figures are not materially changed if amongst tlic 
variable species are included those which present disiinci 
varieties abroad, although only one form is found in Britain. 



THE MYTHOLOGY OF AEROSTATION. 



fly Johpi T, Towfioti, F.R.A.S. 



(RSAD NOTEVBEB 27tb. 1878.) 



The history of aerostation inny 1)0 sai*! to date from 1 7H8, 
when ihe Marquift d'Arlandey and M. Pilatre de Hnzier 
•acended in the ear of Mont^nlHor's balloon. All previous 
•cc'»QDt8 of pretended feats of at'i'ustation we rej^ard only as 
mTtliicftl, and cla.ss tticm with thr acrounts of the ioumev 
of Abaris through the air on his saered arrow, and of the 
flifjht «»f Daedalus from Crelr on wingt*. Although th<* 
whtiDgH of Kircher, Porta. S«*hott, hanu, Hamus, and ni>hcip 
Wilkins are geni»rally descrvinij of P-sptTt, yt-t not on** of 
th^»4* ^htrrs can ht> n-lied on a> a hibt<>rian. In writing 
what they pretcrnd to havt* lavn tin* history of aeiostation, 
ibey all state that Uegiomontanus i'on^tructod an oa^'lc, which 
dew out from Nuremberg' i«» m»Mf the Knipt-ror Charles V. 
and on met'tiug him, flt-w hack a^ain oVf*r his head t<» the 
icjwn. NVe can form soriif idni of lli** rclianro t'» ht- )ilac**d 
i»n their r«*oi»rdH t»f the airi)stiitj<»n of iIm* pust, fr(»m th»* <mhi- 
Mderaiion of thi* fiot, that the Kmperor and Hci^iomontanutt 
«er«* n«a r •ntemporaries, tin* i*uv having ili«*d about a (|uartiT 
• >f a ceotuiv boforo the (»thi'r was born ! 

It mav bt* aski'd in wlmt maniifr is thi> hibtorv of n«*ro»ta- 
uoD conntN'Uil with the hislorv of LuiK^a^^hire and (Mie'^hirt* ** 

m 

OOf of th«» fifHi aeronauts wu"* .\[attht>w Viilhi, *•{ Javi-l, near 
i*ari% «ho iift«Twards rr*»idfd in !.i\«'r| «»oI, Hud «*«>tahlished 
bleaching ^\orks at tianft^n. One ot his «liiu;;hu*rs mn^ 
married t<» a M>n of Mr. <irae<\ of Spt*ke Hall, with whom 
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M. Vallet afterwards resided ; and there he died, when he was 
upwards of ninety years of age. From his grandson, a resi- 
dent in Liverpool, I obtained the two plates which illustrate 
this paper; they were engraved in 1784. Also the two 
Sadlers, father and son, were connected with Liverpool, whence 
they made several ascents. The elder was the first British 
aeronaut ; the latter met with his death in Lancashire in 
J 824, and was buried in Liverpool; and his son holds 
an office in conuection with the Borough Engineer, and 
possesses the best records that now exist of the early history 
of aerostation. 

It has, liowever, been frequently remarked that the results 
derived from balloon ascents are comparatively of little value ; 
not sufficient to compensate for the lives sacrificed. The 
only practical purposes for which balloons have been employed 
with success, are as the means of communication with a 
besieged town. For this purpose, during the siege of Paris, 
they were, in conjunction with carrier pigeons, of great value. 
During the battle of Fleurus the French made a reconnaissance 
aud prevented a surprise by means of a balloon. In 1804 
MM. Gay Lussac and Biot ascended at Paris to the height 
of 1 3,000 feet ; and being provided with the necessary appa- 
ratus, determined luany phenomena on which our present 
knowledge of meteorology and of the mechanical nature of 
our atmosphere depend ; and tlie former gentleman, during 
tiie same year, ascended to tiie height of 23,000 feet, and 
fullv established Rlack^s theory of latent heat, and the con- 
nection between the temperature of the atmosphere and the 
barometric pressure. It must be admitted that at these early 
periods it was an honourable risk, and continued to bo so as 
long as a belief existed that anything could be gained to the 
cause of science ; although it is now generally regarded as 
foolhardiness, undertaken to amuse a crowd, and as unde- 
serving of encouragement. We must therefore assign a far 
greater honour to our late townsmen, Vallet, the Sadlers, and 
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LiTiDgstoo, than would be awarded for similar exploits id the 
present day. 

When discoveries in science are first made, we should give 
praise to all who have devoted their time, their money, and 
eren their lives to the development of such discoveries, 
vbether of great ultimate value or otherwise. Those who 
would devote themselves to science for the benefit of man- 
kind can only be directed by the opinions of men of science 
who are their contemporaries. Future ages must decide 
whether their exertions were useless efforts or discoveries of 
inestimable value. The discovery of galvanic electricity, in 
cmosing the deflection of the needle right or left, was little 
iboQght of at the time of its first discovery, yet it has brought 
•boat a revolution in commerce ; it has nearly renlized already 
ibe expression of Puck, in the Midsummer-nit^hf s Dream : — 
I'll put a girdle round a1>out tlie rarth in forty roiiiutcfl. 

On the other hand, when Montgolfier first succeeded in pro- 
ducing an apparatus, by meanh of which human beings were 
lifted above the earth to float in the air, the expectations of 
mil grades^ of society were kindled, and the highest antici- 
pations were entertained, from the palace to the cotuge, 
as to its value, and all honour was awarded to those 
who risked their lives in their efforts to develop this branch 
of practical science. Plate I illustrates the high esteem in 
which aerostation was regarded in 17H4. The balloon is 
represented as a cow, und the aerontiuts as milking from it a 
stream of Loui^ d'or, which is gathered up by (»thers f»u the 
earth's surface. The title of the plate is " I'age dor. * From 
the second plate, we find that the balloon of Javel wa«) con- 
structed under the dirertions of the Count d'Artois, afterwards 
Charles X, who himself ascended with M. Vallet. The un- 
fortunate Marie Antoinette, accompanied hy the ladies of her 
court, went up with him, for short (listauorH. on several occa- 
Mons, the balloon being restrained by ro|>e8. 

We find also that men of science and the French govern* 




\ 
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in our atmosphere, various opinions have prevailed, especially 
amongst our American friends. Maury, a great authority on 
meteorology, teaches that, in the variables, the general direction 
of the upper currents is from between north and east in the 
northern hemisphere ; and yet a balloon of extraordinary 
dimensions was constructed a few months since with the 
intention of crossing the Atlantic, on the hypothesis tliat 
these were from the west. In order to determioe this matter, 
Mr. Coxwell and Mr. Philip Ash ton — of whom the former 
had made nearly 700 ascents and the latter more than 30 
— deemed it necessary to make another ascent This is 
especially extraordinary when we remember that Mr. Coxwell, 
accompanied by Mr. Glaisher, in July, J 862, reached a 
liigher altitude than was ever attained by any other human 
being. They reached the height of seven miles, which 
was 14,000 feet higher than Gay Lussac*s celebrated ascent. 
Yet with all this extraordinary amount of experience they 
considered it necessary to ascend again, before venturing 
to declare the American aeronauts in error. By this late 
ascent of Coxwell, and that of the American aeronauts, it is 
clearly proved that the directions of the upper currents in 
these latitudes vary as much as they do near the earth's 
surface. Mr. Coxwell was carried south, and when at his 
greatest height, he observed ** light cloudy streamers " far 
above him drifting to the south of the balloon. The American 
took tlie contrary course. We believe that all that can be 
done by means of balloons has already been accomplished, 
and that aerostation can only now be regarded as a science 
of the past. 



The uewspapcrs of the first week in July stated that M. De Groors 
flyiug-machino had been tried with success in London ; he has since 
met witli a violcut death, hut the details respecting its cause are very 
conflicting. 



ARCUJiOLOGY IN THK MERSEY DISTUICT, I87;K 

AND LIVERPOOL NOTAHILIA. 

Bjf Henry Ecroyd Smith, 
(R£Ai> Mahcu otb, 1874.) 



Early Vunnan Font at (irappenhall. 

The Parish Church at (Jrappeuhall,* with hut liitlo i>xcep- 
Uoii, pottsottscs uo oarly date, linviug been rebuilt iu ld3ii. 
It has, however, portions of two earlier chapels, that (»u the 
S.E. rctiiiiiing itst window, piseina, mid a corbel for the hiinp 
Maod. In its early days, it boasted the possession of more 
windows in stained glass than any other church in the county 
of Chester. Dedicated, in common with the catliedral of 
RipoD and many other churches of our northern eouuties, to 
Wilfrid of York (A.D. 700), Saint. Misliop, and t'onfess<>r, 
iLe earlier erection was not suppoNed to date beyond the 
I3lh rentury. Interiorly, its present mo'^t striking features 
are xxa octagonal columns, supporting ]Mjinted arches, which, 
especially in the shades of evening, produce u sombre and 
picturesque effect. The figure of a female saint in a 13th 
eeniury dress of ermine, is a relic nf the earlier building, and 
a|»pears in the etut window of the north aisle; also a wooden 
escutcheon, charged with the arms of Middlchur^t, and duteil 
12U«'); but undouhtediv a /**/////. rei entlv discovered, larriiH 

bj 8(i7po. It lies Uirce milct b.L. fruui \VAmji|^>u 

o 2 
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the probable foundation to a much older period, althoagh no 
mention of a churcli existing here ocoara in Domesday. 
We have gleaned these prefatory partioulars £com the " Notes 
*' and Queries " column of the Warrington GMtardian, and 
now append the account as communicated to this joomal by 
our worthy Vice-President^ Wm. Beamont, Esq. 

'* In March of the present year (1878), in the course of 
'' restoring the church, there was found lying near the base of 
" the second pillar from the west end, and three or more feet 
'' below the floor, which had been raised above the original 
" level either when the church was rebuilt in 1580 or since, 
" the ancient Font of an older church, — a venerable relic, 
'' which goes back to Norman, if not to times still earlier. 
** When first discovered, it was in some danger of being 
'' destroyed by the workmen ; but it was fortunately seen by 
" the Hector, the Bev. Thomas Greenall, at the right moment, 
" and he interposed and saved it." 

The material is the red sandstone of the country ; and, 
carved in low relief, there runs round it an arcade of semi- 
circular arches, without other ornament. The capitals and 
bases of the columns are large and clumsy , and all the 
arches, — even those on the same side, — are not equal, either 
in height or width ; and it would seem as if the country 
mason who had made the font, had worked impromptu, and 
without a plan. It must have originally stood upon a broad 
square base ; but no traces of this were found, and it had 
probably been long destroyed. 

Most of the ancient fonts had their basins formed round, 
square, or oval. The distinguishing feature of this is 
that it is oblong, but like all old fonts, large enough for 
immersion. Two hollows of similar size, exactly opposite 
each other, occur in the two sides of the rim, as if the font 
originally had a cover with a lock to it, which was common 
in old times ; and if so, one of these hollows may have been 



■iedi«Tal times only recognised Christian emblems would 
haTe been used for so sacred a purpose as this/ and in place 
of these flowers, cinquefoils or trefoils would have been 
sobstitated. The arcades are likewise derived from Roman 
archwork of the severest style, whilst the saints, unlike 
those of later sculpture, are devoid of any symbols. The 
most expressive term for this copied and debased stylo in, 
perhaps, ** degraded Roman." 

It is remarkable that two such earlv fonts should have been 
disentombed in their respective churches within a few mouths 
of each other, in villages not twenty miles apart, and under 
circQmstauci*s so similar ; but a still more striking coinci- 
dence was the discovery of that at Huyton on Michaelmas 
Day, the calendar anniversary of the church*s patron saint. 
Both were found boriod under the floor ; both arc made from 
local stone, and possess the arcade ornament. In additional 
Bcolptured decoration, the Huyton (fxaniple has the advantage, 
whilst retaining its leaden lining. Tho two difl*er in shape, 
but below have a siroilarly-tnnled circular orifice for egress of 
tho wattT. 

In conflrmation of an Angl(»-Saxon foundation at Huyton, 
the vicar has obtained from the irroiittMl filling of a wall the 
cnpitai of a Minail column of consitlerable interest. It is 
carved with four male heads, but two of these are probably 
the later and ruder work of somt? villape mason. The outer 
pair are, on the contrary, moU carved ; < arh wears a helmi^t, 
having a small vent in the centre of the fnreheail and 
long lappets over the ears, ^\\c\\ as we find upon Saxon 
pictures and efligies, and whieh no doubt originated in 
the plain helmet worn by the common soldier •»f the Roman 
legions. 

During the operations at Huyton Church, two of the thin 
pieces in brass, now commonly known as Nuremburg c^'Unters. 
werv* found. Mr. J. Harris (jibson has examined these 
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examples, and describes them in a communication to the 
Liverpool Numismatic Society, prefaced by some general 
remarks on this little-understood class of inscribed metallic 
objects, which are often found on the sites of medisval 
religious houses. 

" Tokens^ Jettons, or Counters. — The last of these terms 
" evidently illustrates their use for the keeping of accounts, 
'* or reckoning without the knowledge of figures. Through 
** the appellations they have borne in foreign countries, they 
'' would seem to be traceable to the calculus of the Romans. 
'' Among the continental names we find Jeton, in France ; 
" Legpenning or Telpenniftg^ in Belgium and Holland ; 
*' Richenpenningy in Germany ; Racknepenning, in Sweden ; 
'* Contadores or Gitones, in Spain ; and Gettotie in Italy. 
'' From this last designation no doubt comes our 'jettons,' 
" held to be synonymous with ' counters.* They are traceable 
'' to the 1 3th century, the earliest forms, those of Bruges 
" and Tournay, displaying no legends, but only small orna- 
'' ments, as flowers, crosses, crowns, shields, and other 
'* symbols. In the following centuries these pieces appear 
" with legends of a diversified character, but all more or less 
*' abbreviated, and thus at this distance of time often difficult 
** of interpretation ; but they appear to have been chiefly 
" religious mottoes, varied by proverbs and the name of the 
" city where, and that of the individual by whom, they were 
" struck." 

Fosbrooke quotes the following religious uses of counters. 
Of lead or parchment, with a chalice on one side, and inscribed 
** Pour les Messes," being given as certificates of having 
attended the service, to canons, capellaines, &c. ;* Sacra- 
mental counters, for admission to the sacrament in the 
reformed churches.f These counters are yet used in the 
same connection by the Presbyterian church in Scotland ; 

* Dn Cftnge. f MenJlna. 
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here tbey are known as '* tokens." Others were given at 

iir% in proof of money paid ;* but their material is not 

tated. 
The specimens of the latter kind, found at Huyton Church, 

lAj be thus described : — 

. Obterge — Lozenge, containing a double lis, witli a single 
lis on either side ; between the sides of the lozenge and 
the inner circle four annulets and four pellets at alternate 
distances. Legend " VBENO : VBEN : VBENI : 
VBEO/* divided into four parts, and separated by 
pellets, the letters being mediaeval in character. Re- 
verse'-A ship at sea, with a flag at bow and stem. 
Legend, the same as obverse, but indistinct : no pelietH, 
M.M. a crown. 
Obverae-'h triangle upon a double trefoil: orb and cross 
in centre within a beaded circle. Legend, DNACKVND 
BCCTOCNV, the letters being in medieval and. Roman 
characters. M.M. a lis. Reverse, a small ro8e in the 
centre, surrounded by three crowns and three lis alter- 
nately, legend, ECKVND KVND BVCDKVBV in 
mixed characters. M.M. a small three-leaved ornament. 
Both legends are wholly unintelligible. 

Wallasey. 

We have again a few miscellaneous objects to chronicle, as 
ocorring in this ancient village. 

A Siirer Penny of Charles I, of the ordinary type ; it is 
much worn, apparently more through perforation, and 
subsequent use as n personal ornament, than from 
circulation. 

A Copper Halfpenny of Charles II, of the typo struck for 
currency in Ireland, and not one frequently noticed 
liere. Rrcerne, Irish liarp crowned between the <late 

*MmUiii. 
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figures 1680. This was the first year of the issue of 
Irish halfpence under a royal patent, granted to Sir 
Thomas Armstrong, Kt., and Colonel George Legg, 
and it is described by the Irish numismatic chronicler, 
James Simon, as certainly the best and handsomest 
copper money yet struck in or for Ireland.* 

A Shoe Buckley in bronze, three inches long by two inches 
broad, ornamented with cinquefoils and qnatrefoils 
placed alternately ; fastenings wanting. This kind of 
buckle was in use about the end of the 17th and 
beginning of the following century. It was found 
shortly after the destruction of the old Church of 
St. Hillary by fire, very near its walls, and about three 
feet beneath the surface. 

Several bowls of old tobacco pipes have been turned up in 
the market gardens. Five of these are of 17th century 
manufacture, but only one of them displays a potter s 
mark— -a tree ; another is of more rotund or bulbous 
form than characterises this locality : it is, however, a 
form common near Warrington. 

Halsall. 

In April of this year, and during excavations contiguous 
to the vestry of the Parish Church, the workmen discovered 
an interment in a mass of concrete. The skeleton proved to 
be that of a fnll-giown male, and, lying athwart it, were the 
remains of a child, in a position very unusual. The imbed- 
ding of human remains in lime cement was early practised, 
and is of uncertain origin. Examples are recorded during 
many Anglo-Saxon and mediaeval centuries. Among the 
relics we described as found during the late restoration of 
St. Bridget's Church at West Kirby, were a small stone coffin, 
containing the body of a child, imbedded in concrete. 

* Ettay on Iri«h Ooint, p. 64 ; engraTed plate, YII, 144. 
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BiDSTON. 

A Guinea- ^Vf iff ht of WilliAm III, in good condition, Im8 

turned up in tho soil upon tho lower or soutlirrn end of 

Bidst'in Mill. Obverne, Inureatcd bust of tlio king; Legend, 

GVLIELMUS 8 DKI (iHATIA. rtr/rm-, ii erown with 

I 
iw»i sceptres in Haltior ; beneuili, GVIXF^A. It wiis probably 

\V 

fabricated 1C07-H, a» we find that on the 21st of February 

• »f this year, a Proclamation was issued for settling tht» 

Siafniarti IVeiyhtn for g<»ld and silver eurrenev in Ireland, 

*' acei>rdiiig to the standard lately made in his nnijestys mint 

" in the Tower of London. " Tho l«K'alitv of its outturn was, 

we believe, up to the beginning (►f th*? present century, an 

unenclftBcd moorland waste, abutting upon Oxton Heath. 

It may be noticed that many guineas of the samo ciJitury 

hftTc b€«ni pieked up at low water upon the LeuNnwi* hraeh, 

find a few ^trav (»nes (»n Milhre i^laml. 'V\w\ havr hii-n nome 

time in circulation, judgini: fr-im their cDiidition, ami an- 

fts*«umeil to have b«'eii lo^t in or from a tn-a'^uri* vi-hi-I »>t 

William III, and intfudi'd fur tht> payment (»f his tpxtpn 

wbeo in Ireland. A .^tory is lurr'-ni m tin- neighbour bond. 

that (me mornint'. n(»w f«iri\ v» ar> aL'^,* Sir Kdward ^'u^t, 

the owntT iT l««-aso\ie Cast If. upon d<-sri>iiding i(» the br«*ak* 

fiutt parlour, found no visible prepiiraiioii f^r the matutinal 

meal. Hi' rang the hell, and n-peuted the •'piratt-ri t" n • 

purpo*»»*. At len;;tli ti yountr Tullery-maid uppeMreil. ex- 

claiming — "It yer please. Sir IMwar.l, tley re ail th'wn nn 

•* ihr shore, piekiiii; up ijniild»ri ^'uineas!' CirtaiMiy the 

fbb, at thin time, was a \«ry Vws and r«.»i«ii'.|iiiii!ly 

faviiiirable on»', an 1 a number i»f th-'-e nji-ces wt-re really 

obtained upon the orrasjoii. S|>ci.imens ma\ ntill be •«itii tit 

the eaMle, beeiii'i'd iiishle Ii bo\ of blaek oak pr<M'iirei| fr<»m 

* SSM Srpt., 1K3I. S^*** />.iN«dfrie>i« I. lo:t lo| . Ta 
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one of the *' Meols Stocks/' or stumps of trees, which stud 
the shore to westward, forming part of the uppermost of the 
ancient forest beds, which here "crop out" through tidal 
encroachment of unnumbered centuries. 

Produce of the Sea Beach of Cheshire. 

Early Briiish. 

Triturating or polishing stone, in form of a boulder, of 
dark-coloured, fine-grained, and very hard lava, 5 inches long 
by S wide, and nearly equally thick. It has been used longi- 
tudinally, and chiefly on the narrower sides. Similar objects, 
dififering somewhat in shape, but all selected from the hardest 
stones of the adjacent beach, were met with by the Hon. 
W. Owen Stanley when excavating the numerous Ancient 
British huts on Holyhead mountain a few years ago, associated 
with mullers (broader pounding stones) and hammer heads, 
likewise of stone.* 

Objects in flint. An arrow point and a rudely-formed 
lance head have been found on the Meols beach. Again the 
w^riter bus met with a number of edged but mostly fragmentary 
instruments on " The Eye" ; they comprise 2 arrow points ; 
2 knotched articles, apparently for sawing ; 1 dagger blade 
(fragment); 2 chisels; I ** thumb flint;*' 3 scrapers; and 
15 miscellaneous objects. 

Oval quartz pebble fin. long, in which a natural aperture 
towards one angle has been artilicially smoothed for use as 
an amulet or a bead. Perforated stones were invariablv held 
to possess sovereign powers in early times, and the super- 
stition is still rampant among the more ignorant classes of 
our British peasantry in some localities. 

Uncertain object in composite metal, 2in. by I Jin., which 
hut for its thickness might be taken for part of the blade of 

• Journal of the Royal Archttohgical Inttitute^ 1868-70. 
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a Urge sword. lis compositioD being uvideutlv of ii very 
anatual character, we submitted the fragment to Mr. Alex. 
Norman Tate, the well-kuowD metalhirgist, and his report 
confirms our suspicion of early and probably native British 
fabrication, as he finds it to contain about 00 per cent, of 
copper ; not more than 1 per cent, of iron ; both tin and 
bismuth, in rather large proportions : and also sulphur, 
arscnia, and some little silica. Mr. Tate (»bligingly supple- 
ments his analysis by the significant remark — '* I can only 
" look upon it as the result of very imperfect metallurgy, and 
*' decidedly different from anything I am acquainted with as the 
** result of modem metallurgical treatment." Wo are inclined 
to look upon the object as a relic of a chariot,— a fragment of 
a wheel spoke ; it is certainly too thick and massive to have 
formed part of a sword, dagger, or spear-head. The ancient 
British war-ohariots are well known by the general description 
of C0sar and other Latin br.9torians. We are told nothing 
of the quality of the metal used in their fabrication ; but the 
native metallurgy, although learnt no doubt from those clever 
artists the Phoenicians, would still be in a very imperfect 
condition away from the Tynan colonies on our southern 
coast. 

Roman lirituih. 

Bronze. Bow or lyre-shaped yif^if/a (brooch), *2 inches 
long : the upper face or breast has three parallel and linear 
hollows for the reception of coloured psHtes, traces of which 
remain. This is the commonest type of the Roman brooch 
as found here and elsewhere.* 

Two brass pins, imperfect, but originally 3 — 4 inches long, 
with curious heads. 

l^ncertain object, curved, pointed, and looped, I {in. long, 
reaembling one of the modem varieties of hat guard bars. 

* Vide Aneitnt MtoU, PUU III, fig. 1, (or spproiiBiato tjp*. 
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Fihhhook, Ifin long, but rather imperfect at the splayed 
(if not also folded) end for attachment to the line. It is 
liere classified, firstly from its metal, which, so far as can 
safely be examined^ appears to be bronze rather than the 
mediteval latten, of which, however, a few examples have 
here been found, but badly formed ; secondly from its admi- 
rably fashioned barb, opposite the point of which a diagonal 
groove appears, well calculated to. facilitate the intention of 
this little instrument. Fishhooks in bronze are of very rare 
occurrence ; and Dr. Hume tells us that in the fine collection 
of antiquities belonging to the Royal Irish Academy, only a 
single example is preserved : it is of a di£ferent type from ours, 
being curved or bowed in the shaft, whilst the Meols speci- 
men is straight. The discovery of the latter occurred in an 
unusual manner. A quantity of black and very fusty matter was 
noticed by the writer in the face of the " brow," or sand bank 
abutting on the beach, and lying considerably higher even 
than the mixed and artificial soil, or stratum, from which the 
mediaeval articles are washed. Upon examination it proved 
to be identical with the material of the forest beds below, and 
has in all human probability been removed in olden time, that 
it might be dried for fuel, as peat is now. It was daring 
this identification that the fishhook appeared ; and as the 
Roman relics hereabouts are found on the forest bed, after 
extraction by the tide from the superincumbent blue clay, its 
presence confirms the probability of Roman or Roman-British 
fabrication.* 

Iron. Lance head, well formed, and l^in. in length. 2 
Iron bolts, of slender make, which must have been 5 and 7 
inches long respectively, have circular heads fin. diameter. 

* Sabfiidence and occaaional Bubmergence, followed byre-eleratioii, of ineieDt 
land surfaces liaTo by no means been confined to Europe. At yarioiu points on 
the coast near Quito, Mr. Jas. Wilson found finely-fashioned ol^eots in gold tad 
other metals, together with ancient pottery, beneath a marine deposit of 6 feet, 
having trees growing on the surface which were older than the Spftnish InTision. 
The Cheshire beach shows a long-continued sabsidence. 
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GLAft8. Two beads, one of spherical the other of auuular 
funu, •'i-lGin. diameter; in a rich blue colour, both material 
and hue haviDg been fortunately preserved by the clay just 
meniioued, and they are evidently identical with those of the 
finest vitreous vases of antiquity which have come down to us. 
We allude to those known as the *' Portland," the '' Naples," 
And the " Auldjo" vases, of which the fragments of the Hrst and 
m few pieces of the second are in this country. Inestimable 
value attaches to these magnificent vessels, from their unap- 
preached artistic character. The glass body of the vase in 
each of these examples was coated over with a white, but 
opaque, vitreous composition, or enamel, of great hardness, 
which has been tooled away so deftly, ns only to leave on the 
rich blue ground the beautiful designs, — ligurcs, trees, and 
wreaths in pure white cameo.* The rich and lovely deep 
axure blue was no doubt of metallic production. These beads 
were found still adhering to the clay, — from which another 
tide would have washed them, onlv to re-burv them in the 
saods below,— by Mr. Jno. Armstrong, of Uock Ferry, who 
has kiodly placed them at our service. 

Med he tat. 



Silver Pknny (half only) of William 1. (fbveiMe, full- 
faced bust of the conqueror crowned, within the inner circle. 
lu such cases as this, the halving of the piece is very unfortu- 
nate, but in every probability the sceptre, to the left on (»ur 
moiety, was matched by a similar one, headed by three |>cllets, 
on the opposite side of the bust, forming a well-known type 
of William's issues, examples of which are but nirely found. 
In this instaDce the sceptre is crowned by a Maltese cross, and 
baa an orbicular bu>e. Legend on this half, UKX ANGLO. 

* Tlu» Yen. ArcbdMroti Trx^'|ie, M.A., Um abljr npruaucctl rMtonoiuM uf 
tbt " XftplM " axul the ** Al«^u " toik,*. iu culuun ; lUustrmtumt c/ Aneitmt 
Art, lSa4. 
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Reverscy cross fleury of eight points, terminating alternately 
in fleur-de-lys and three pellets set pyramidally. I^egend, 
N. LIECE. N, shewing the piece to have been produced at 
Leicester.* The coin is in fair average condition, the obverse 
superior. — Coll. C, Potter, 

Three pennies (each half only) of Hy. Ill ; two are of the 
ordinary English type, and one of these was struck in LoDdon: 
the third, with the kings head in a triangle, was minted in 
Ireland, and possibly at Limerick ; but it is doubtful whether 
this moiety contains the mint-name, being much oxidised. 

Fermail (ring-brooch) only five-eighths of an inch in dia- 
meter, but a valuable and possibly unique little relic of the 
religious symbolism prevalent in medieeval times, firstly in its 
inscription, and secondly in its perfect condition. Contrac- 
tions, which varied according to space, of the Pilatial inscrip- 
tion, ** Jesus Nazarenus Rex JudUeorum^* it has frequently 
been our province to chronicle ; but hitherto, whatever the 
article, we never advanced far in the last word. This httle 
brooch, though not furnishing the whole complement, suppUes 
an advance upon previous discoveries, through the inscription 
being carried (incusely) round both sides of the ring, and the 
absent portion is now limited to the three final letters, '*rum." 
The pin is of silver, unornamented. Date 13 — 14 century .+ — 
Coll. C. Potter. 

Latten — Broquetta (little brooch) which, although barely 
half an inch in diameter, and thus of the smallest conceivable 
size for a dress fastener, is nevertheless inscribed over one 
face. Like those of the last mentioned, the charaoters are 
incuse and rather rudely cut, and somewhat worn, but yet 

* The exact type, except as regards mint-name, is engraved by Mr. Hawkins 
in hie Silver Coins of England, pi. xviii, fig. 237. 

t Mr. Fairholt, in his inyalnable Costume in England, figores one brooch, 
likewise inscribed on both sides, one bearin^^ " Ave Maria Gr," and the 
reverse " Jesus Nazarenus ;" it is also in silver and circular, but has been 
gilt. — Glossary t p. 466. 



legible, lorming the colloquial medisBval '* posie " or motto, 

AMOB . VINCIT . OM(niR)— " Love conquers all things. ' 

This inscnptioD is preceded by a cross potent, with a pelle t 

io etch angle. — Coll. Chas, Potter. Brooches, though chiefly 

worn on the breast, were often used as ornaoients to other 

ponions of dress, as convenience, taste, or fancy dictated. 

Upon hats and caps they were worn by both sexes, of all ages.* 

This class of ornaments is by no means unfroquently noticed 

bj our early English poets and ballad writers, especially when 

describing female costume, and many instances occur of 

broocbes in the precious metals, some of which wore srt with 

jewels. Few if any of these, however, to our mind, possess 

ibe interest attaching to a kind partioulurly described by 

Chmncer, ** the flower of poets,'* in his prologue to The Can- 

ierhmrjf Tales, where he says, describing the appearance (»f 

the Prioress : — 



Of Mnal coral aboute here armc rcIio baar 
A peire of bedcs, gaudid al with greno, 
And thereon hciig a hroch of gold ful hcheno, 
On whicli watt first i-writen a crowned A. 
And after that, *' Amor vincit omni'i." 



Thoogh precluded, from its minutt* size, from bearing the 
"crowned A," our Meols example is one of the very few illus- 
trations as yet discovered of this curious passage, — ono 
thoroughly characteristic of the customs of the time, when 
Chaucer wrote his maynum opu«, and when talisman**, amulets, 
mod sacred charms wert' in constant request and universal 
wear. \lt, Fairholt quotes the above lines in his CoMtisme, 
but mentions no existing examples In the Co/iectanea 
Amiiqua the kind is also noticed, and om* is fugntved from a 
London collection, and also without the crowned A,t of about 

* Vide Ancient MejU, for naiuiront lUiutnUoiii. 

t Vol. IV PI. as, fig. 4. 

H 
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1^ in. diameter : this is probably in pewter^ bat the metal is 
not stated. We are not aware that any other example has 
been published. As superlatively favourite presents during 
courtship, when *' Love was still the lord of all/' brooches 
were almost as eagerly purchased as finger-riugs, if we may 
judge from the allusions of medieeval writers. Thus iu the 
Border Minstrelsy wo find — 

He courted the eldest with glove and ring. 
But he lo'ed the youngest ahoon a' thing; 
He courted the eldest wi' brooch and knife, 
But he lo'ed the youngest ahune bis \iie,* 



Again, 



O Diomede, thou hast both brocks and belto 
Quich Troilus gave me in tokening 
Of his true luve.+ 



Ring-Broochy of stout wire, slightly twisted, I in. diameter, 
pin wanting. 

Oval Brooch, nearly an inch long, with six cusps for the 
reception of coloured enamel or glass : the only one complete 
retains a pellet of pale green glass.t 

Fermail of similar size, with pin, complete. 

Fragment of a shirt of chain-mail armour, comprising 
sixteen links of circular form, some of which are attached 
singly, otlicrs doubly. They are formed of little strips of 
thin slieathing laiten, folded flat. The terminations of these 
little rings are splayed, and overlapping here are secured 
together by a rivet. We are at a loss to assign any other 
purpose in this case, although latten does by no means com- 
mend itself as a good substitute for steel— quite the reverse. 
Btill this mixed metal may have been tried, and found wanting. 

• " Ballad of the Cruel Sister," HI, 81. 
t HcnrisoD. Testament of Creueidf. 
I A i^rooch of similar form is engravod in JncUnt MeoU, pi. vi, fig. 8. 
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Ke^, ibreo iuches Iod^, cut out of shcathiDg metal, with 
two pointed projections tor wards, u third being terminal. 

Tonyue of a nmall beli, semi-globuhir and h)oped. 

pEWTtR. Kecklel or coronal^ of rare and very remarkable 
form. I'he body or main portion con^sists of four narrow 
links, each about )l\\x\. long, and ornamented in convoluted 
palteni ; these are fnrnir^hi'd with rcntral loops (one on each 
bar) from whieh, by an intcrnu'diate ring, depended an orna- 
ineDt. One of these peubile objects alone remained attached ; 
it is in the form of trifoliate leaf, very prettily articulated and 
looped at the stalked side. Mr. Potter, who owns this singular 
mediieval object of female ardornment, happened to secure in 
advance, but most unconsciously, two similar pendants, wiiicb 
there can be little doubt belonged to this very necklace, for 
no even analogous object has hitherto been disCMVcred on this 
beach, rich as it has proved t(» be in mediieval relics. The 
U)tal length of the ornament is over nine inches, and appear- 
ing to be complete in this dirictiou, it luay have been tied 
behind tho neck bv a ribbon. 

lirooch (pf»rtion of), two in«hes m iliumcier, in open w<»rk, 
the rim composed of double lo/enges and ciicles placed alter- 
nately, the latter having a lar^'c central bu^^ encircled by 
pellets. A somewhat situihir brooeh in this metal, but with 
human heads in lieu of th«* circles, is • ngraved by Dr. Hume.* 

Dcii Tag, more sub^lantial than usual, the sheath still con- 
taining its portion of leather. The terniination is in form of 
an eagle standing within a CMrd«-<l rirclc. i(> feet re««ting on 
the terminal bar. This ariiile ha^ no doubt belonged to the 
liverr-belt used in some familv of distinction. 

IlaMp^ oblong, cast with central orifice and trefnil «>rnamcnt. 

Vane (with handle) of niinut** size, standing only an inch 
and a half high, which may have been used by a lady for 

* ^fm«iii MtoU, pL Ti, flf. »). 

Ha 
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scents or cosmetics. The central portion or body of this 
pitcher-shaped little vessel is decorated with seven horizontal 
bands of alternating striated patterns, such as have occurred 
upon several brooches in this melal, and as are still better 
exemplified on a remarkable pewter needle-case in the writer's 
collection, and engraved in the annual report for 1867.* 
Date 14 — 15 century. 

Bell of small size, with loop for attachment to a collar or 
other article of dress.t It contains, in lieu of a tongue, a 
metallic pellet, and the open slit of the bell extends half way 
up each side, terminating here at a slightly raised horizontal 
rib. Including the loop, the object has only the height of 
five-eighths of an inch. The use of such minute bells, as 
additions to costume in English medieeval times, was very 
general and varied, but we are left greatly in ignorance as 
to the substances of which they were manufactured, and it 
seems extraordinary that lead or even pewter should have been 
employed for any sonorous purpose. 

In Ancient Meols,X Dr. Hume supplies a good dissertation 
on mediasval bells generally, from which we oull the following 
examples of the use of the miniature ones in question : — 

Lady (gold or silver) worn upon the girdle or the collar. 



Gentleman (ditto) 
Morris dancer . . 
Clown, jester, or fool 
Festival of Fools 



on the baldrick or sash, 
round the leg, on the shoe, Sec. 
on the cap, jerkin, and gloves. 
by the mock ecclesiastics, on their 
robes. 

Criminal on the cap to represent him a fool. 

Horse on the bridle ; larger ones being 

attached to the saddl6*cloth and 
harness. 

* TrantactioTUt tol. xx, fig. 28. 

t As in Ancient MeoU^ pi. xxtI, fig. 11. 

♦ Pp. 265—264. 
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Dog on the collar. 

Hawk tied to the neck. 

A bell of about the size of this fresh example of a very 
rare class of relics, also belonged to the writer's collection ; 
ii was, however, more slender or more delicately fashioned, as 
it crumbled to pieces on examination. Such were, we opine, 
more probably attached to the dresses of morris dancers than to 
bawks or dogs, as the sounds emitted from pewter could not 
be audible at any great distance. The date of both may be 
as late as 10th centurv. 

Bo$9 or siud, lin. diameter; the design a variety of the 
Maltese cross on a circlt^ each limb terminating in 8 pellets, 
H large (»no occupying the centre. The angles within the 
cirelo are open, but tlio whole face is ornamented with striated 
i»r reiirulated work. 

Head of a dress pin (?), circular, ornamented with 8 pellets, 
4 large and 4 smaller ones, placed alternately within a den- 
ticuhitfMl border ; the pin seems to have been iron. 

Iron. J'ncrrtain object. Sin. long, three-fourths of this 
beiftg solid with a pointed extremity, the other being socketed. 
Two uses suggest themselves — that of a rude pike, and that 
fif a •• linstock." Hccordiiig to the manner in which the object 
i*» heM. 

Knives (l>, \mo, with strig complete, 8^in. long ; part of 
the rivit«'d InuuUe of wood remains : l^ — lOih centurv. 

Fi**hhook^ (H) of types engraved and dt»scribed, but un- 
ci rtain age. 

Xail of rectangtilar form, 8 Jin. long. 

Bolls (1), with lozenge-shaped *' washers," ore of which is 
nearly 4 in. long. 

I.KATiiKH. Sheath of a knife, rudely ornamented with a 
>|ii}«ht'd pattern and line borders ; it is of twf) thicknesses, 
the inner "ne hi'iug of a fine and soft quality. 
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Two soles of boots and one '* upper leather," of 15— I6ih 
centurv. 

Bone. Skewer, formed from a naturally- tapering bone, 
3in. long. 

Stone. Whetstone, very narrow, but perforated for sus- 
pension to the side. 

Terra cotta. Tile in red earth, probablv from nn altar 
or recess in a conventual church or domestic chapel. The 
complete design, of which it constituted a part, was apparently 
in shape of a lozenge, and composed of four tiles of similar 
contour, this being placed on the extreme left. Though not 
perfect, it displays an elegant fluted cross, its extremities 
pierced lozenge-wise, and the borders on its inner side being 
of similar character ; the recessed ground in the angles 
remains trifoliate. In one of these angles some smaller 
trefoil flowers appear. So far as the writer is aware, this is 
the only known occurrence of an ornamented mediaeval tile 
on the shore, and as the decoration is thoroughly sacred in 
character, it must have been connected with a religions 
building. As yet we lack thoroughly satisfactory evidence ol 
the traditional Lees Kirk on the ancient I^easowe beach, to 
which it may have belonged. (3n the other hand it seems 
highly probable that the ancient manor house of the Me^ls 
family, — which is said to have been the latest of the tenements 
of the town that existed on the beach, — possessed a private 
chapel, when we reflect that the nearest churches, those of 
Bidston, Overton, and West Kirby, were several miles distant. 

Marb/ey m yellow earth, land unshapely, by make as well 
as bv wear : half an inch in diameter. 

Brass. Token or counter, struck in brass at Nurembnr*;. 
about Kith century. Obverse — \xi the centre of the field 
a sun-flower, surrounded by a ring of 8 crowns and 3 lis. 
arranged alternately within a pearled circle. Legend— 
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HANNS . KRAVWINCKEL . IN . NVR ;• mint mark, rose. 
Revertt — Orb aod a Maltese cross, within a double trefoil on 
a double triangle, the whole within a beaded circle. Legend — 
GOTT . ALLE . IN . DIE . ERRE . SEIt in Roman cha- 
raotera. M.M. a cross batonet^. Found on Hilbre Island. 

T^ken or counter of the same issuer. Obverse same as 
lasL Reterse, Orb, &c., as last. Legend — GOT ES . 
REICH BLEIBT . EVVICK .% in Roman characters. M.M. 
two quatrefoils. Found on Hilbre Island. 

These pieces haTe only just oomc under especial notice ; 
the first was found about two, and the second about five or 
ail Tears ago. In this instance we cannot claim nny con- 
nection with a religious house, as the mediaevnl cell of the 
monka roust have been destroyed long before their fabrication. 

LiVKRPOOL NOTABILIA. 

In a abort paper printed in our Transactions for 186^ — n,§ 
the writer described the ctirious outcrop nnd disruption of a 
portion of an nncient forest bed, respect ively nt and near the 
m<»uth of the Rimrose Brook, north of Bootle. The dislo- 
cation inland resulted from the pressure of converging railway 
embankments, but hrre no iinirnal reiiuiins were disclosed, 
though a few were stated to have been observed at a pc»int 
nearer lh»" >trand. Thrrc e^uhl Ik* little ro<mi to doubt 
the existiMice of deer, for insianee. in this old but yet later 
bfd t»f tin* two subt«*rran«'an f'»resr strata <*ounuon to our 
lowvr levels. We have now to report the discovery of the 
ykull of the CervNM Elaphua (tM diei), with antlers, in a 
gi><'d stale of preservation, in Au^Mist.and during exenvations 
for f«»undations of the New Fort, in prx-i'ss of ereetion below 
the Himrosi' Hotel. Tlif**** remain** lav on th»* marl which 

• Hint Krmrvinckf'l in Nurrr.iliurp ♦ All honour to Oixl (him«^lf > 

* Go«i*t kiniiidacn it eieniAl. I N.S., ti. 'i67. 
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intervenes between the two beds mentioned, and, it is said, 
four feet below the level of the Old Dock sill. 

The following quaint formula of longevity is, we learn, 
still current in Perthshire : — Three old dogs make one old 
horse ; three old horses, one old man ; three old men, one old 
red deer; three old red deer, one old oak; three old oaks, 
one brent fir or bog pine. Thus if a dog be supposed old at 
8 years, this will give a life existence to the horse of 24 ; to 
man, 72; red deer, 216; oak, 648; brent fir, 1944. We 
must remember, however, that these Scotch red deer may 
not possess the longevity of the denizens of our ancient 
forests, the remains of which are all now subterraneous, 
save where denuded by tidal action or the hand of man. 

Newry Hunt, Considering the close connection of Liver- 
pool witli the sister kingdom, and the large proportion of its 
inhabitants claiming Irish birth or parentage, we have had few 
Hibernian relics to record. That now noticed has probably 
been lost bv a visitor or settler here ; it is a button in silver, 
somewhat larger than a shilling, being an inch in diameter, 
and inscribed upon a ribbon border NEWRY HVNT, In 
the field is a hare sitting, and on the back I : I, and two 
Dublin Hall marks. This button appears to have been made 
towards the end of the last century for use on the coats and 
vests of members of the Newry Coursing Club or Hunt ; it 
was found among road rubbish in Harley Street, Vauxhall 
Road. 

Spanish coin. In Wavertree Road some old money was 
lately found, but only one piece has come under observation. 
This is a copper one of Charles, King of Castile and Leon. 
Obverae — A castle betweeu the letters C. and R. Reverse — 
A lion standing, with the right fore paw upraised. 

Oritjin of the name of Liverpool^ As a partially novel 
contribution on this subject, we reproduce from the Athenetum 
the following remarks of Mr. W. Poole King : — 
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*' Name of ike Borough. The name of Liverpool ought 
to be DO puzzle to antiquaries. As now spelt, it is evidently 
" a corniption, for in Samson d'Abbeville's map (Paris, 
** 1640), it is marked I^erpole. Leer is a word still in every 
" day ase in Somersetshire and Devonshire for empty ; and 
** sorely the Mersey, before it was filled with ships and docks, 
** was at low water well entitled to the name of I^erpool. 
*' Leer is a word used by the Germans, both as an adjective 
'* and also as a verb ; thus in Schiller's Wallensteinn Lager — 

** Thuii aU wenn sie zu furnehm waren 
** Mit dem Bauer eio Olas zu leereu.*' 

EeligiotiM Plaque. — From an old-iron store in the town, a 
sma]! German plaque of the last century was procured, a few 
▼eare a^o, by Mr. James Stouchouse. It is rectangular and 
cast in iron, and has been painted to resemble enamel and 
gold. The design is St. .lohn tlie Evangelist seated at a 
table, upon which his loft ann reclines and which tsupports an 
inkstand : the hands hold a roll, and the eves arc diieoted 
heavenward, as an eaglt% descending froiu behind, is bearing 
in its beak a pen for the nacred scribe. Beneath, on a tablet, 
appears the following inscription : — 

DA . (;eiui:th . ich . am . TAGE . DKS . IIKKRN 

IN . ElNK . ENTZUCKUNG . KM) 

HOEKTE . HINTEH . Mill . EIXK . STIMME 

GLEICII DEM . POSAUNEN . SCHALLE 

which may he literally n'ndcrcd in English — ** 'llirn got I on 
** the dav of the Lord into iin extacv, and hoard bfliitul me a 
*' voice like unto a tnimpt^t's sound." The original words of 
St. John, in tin* Uevdation i, 10, according to oiir version, 
run — •• I was in thi» Spirit on the EnrdV day, and heard 
** behind nie a great voice as of a tniinp«'t." 
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Lord Nelson and the Potters. — The decisive naval action 
off Cape Trafalgar, and the extinction of its guiding spirit in 
the very blush of triumph, aroused, as is well known, an 
extraordinary amount of enthusiasm throughout our country, 
commingled with the deepest regret for the gallant com- 
mander. Probably in no one even of our naval ports were 
profounder feelings evinced for this public calamity than in 
Liverpool, as testified by the early town's meeting, represent- 
ing all classes of society, and the large responsive subscriptions 
which resulted in the erection of the Nelson Monument at 
the Exchange, The general sentiment was exhibited in 
varied ways, and, amongst others, portraits of the departed 
hero were multiplied and held in great demand. But few 
original likenesses had been taken, a circumstance by no 
means remarkable, seeing that Nelson's name had only been 
prominently before the public for about ten years, daring 
which ho had been very seldom in England. The best known 
portrait of him is that painted by Hoppner, and engraved by 
Rod^ifers for Lodge's series of National Portraits : this has 
been frofiuently reproduced with slight variations. 

A portrait, professing to be that of Nelson, appears upcm 
several of the ceramic wares of this period, but has become 
rare, everything connected with or illustrating the career of 
this great naval commander, being greedily bought up by 
collectors. The portrait is not, however, recognised i\s a 
veritable likeness, and would seem to have been got up by 
some artist connected with the potteries either of Liverpool 
or of Staffordbhire, and we arc inclined to think it originated 
here, concocted possibly from early portrait or portraits, much 
upon the same princi])le followed by the Committee of the 
Shakespeare ter-centennial annivei*sary, in their production of 
a *' national bust" of the glorious bard of Avon, from what 
busts and portraits could he held to be authentic. Whether 
tlio Potters' portrait of Nelson ever fared well, except by 
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psnang master" with the lower classes, we have now no 
ns of jodging ; certainly the " national bust " has failed 
to TCcare much favour in art circles. 

One of the host examples wo have met with, of this portrait, 
appears upon the quart Tankard of Liverpool earthenware 
now before us, and it will be observed to be chamctoriscd by 
an openness of foR'head, and, indt^ed, a pfcneral longth and 
breadth of feature, considerably exceeding those of recognised 
portraits. A photographic copy of this one having been for- 
warded to Norwich, where, as the capital rif his native county, 
the largest collection of portraits and other relics of Nelson 
19 suitably preserved, its authenticity as a general likeness 
walk altogfther ignored.* Ni'vorilieless it possesses consider- 
able interest for the student of local historv as well as the 
ceramic collector. The portrait is not the only (»rnament, as 
a map of Cadiz hay and Cape Trafaljrar, with plan of the 
attack and a complete list of the war-craft en*;agcd in the 
action, witli explanatory notes, add much both to ilie interest 
and value of ihi* piece. The whr>Ic of this matter is printed 
in lilae on a while ground, this lilar eolnur beiii^' a fiivouriie 
one with .lolm Sadler, the Ijverp'H)! iiivriii;ir of priming on 
ceramic wari's, but it wh** rarely nsrd at oilnr poi'rrios. The 
'•nly additional eohuir is brown, introduccil a> a plain border 
on thf riui and bane, and in ornament '>n the handle The 



" lu thr* CVrniuil* ^lU-rr of thi* Miiyi r rollcrti'iii in the Muhcuiii i«* firoaorrril 
a fiiir fiiip tun en, iim«1 liy Ni-Ii*«>ii >^\\ t'-mril tin- "Viit'Tv." It !•« in I'lil 
Staff' <rJ<*liirc ** t^iif-cn'ii wHrc " H-rertm r'>l<iiin-il . iMit orniinn-ntiil «itli tlowi'tn 
Ui (•lup It nii\ liki-Ai-t' \h' not t;riii nlly kni>\«n, t}':»t tin- i:i!i- urll-ki>'>-Aii 
AoUi' ■rm<», MfM. Alirnl (t:itty. (if wlfni h ^ixtil imrtruit titul <i)titiiHr\ n"tii-i- 
UlfU a|Mh :rt«l ii: th*' iy.ui>trati'il I.tntilnu \f-ir>. vi.i>> tlir \'>iin|i;iT il in^'htt r ••! 
l>f. Sc'ilt, i-h.ii'l'iin I'f tilt ** Vii-t'Tv," ii»«l Hliii Mipp-irli'il Ni I-.ii wht n filling: 
•t TrftfMl^nr. A i»>ii «>f lii-rii, Mr. ("Iih!*. TiihIiiI (intty. i« n-«w n siili nt in 
Ln»Tj'--'l, I- in^: :i!:riiln"l ti»tln •4:itT ;ii tin- Mii"«'Mn>. Oin* i.f :hf I-i-t -iniv'-r* 
iif N»'!»i»n'i« rfi vr, .i.ilin (Hi\rr. !•» •■•liii to p 'i-lf with hi- -tn in T -xti tli IVirk. 
\n<l »->iii'' ilit'ii!" •>: III" I :trLtr wi ri' i:i!»l\ furM-ln-i t>v utii nf nur [••i:il ; >'irn:t!'«. 
TLr TttrTM) iH -t:it»il t'> Ih- oti'il in X\n- • :ii'»\r«i« ii! "f :»M In-* fniMiltii ••. «|ji!i»t 
tluminf; !•• ht\> •-••!n|!'-tctl Iii- '>w )iiin<lri ilili M:ir. tliri»-i^'*i litrtli. iit TtM-t-H-k.. 
on th«» loih of .Tit.iirx, 1771. Iti ;»«lili'.i'in tn \\u " \ i.-ii-n.' hr "errtd .•»! 
t^ATii Uie " lifU<r<i|ibi>n." and iM'wntl i'thir Itri'ioh mm •<: war 
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tankard was in all likelihood the manafactare and printing of 
Richard Abbey, who had been apprenticed to Sadler. The 
latter had retired from business some years before its date, for 
this will be seen to be virtually supplied. The piece is 5^iD. 
high, and has a diameter of nearly 5in., in two places being 
moulded in imitation of the elegant bamboo work occasionally 
produced by Wedgwood, Turner, and other of the best Staf- 
fordshire potters in fine biscuit ware. 

Returning to the printed designs, or rather illustrations, 
we find inscribed beneath the portrait, "Admiral Lord Nelson," 
and " England expects every man to do his duty" ; whilst 
below the map to the right, enclosed within a laurel wreath, 
'* Born Septr. 29, 1758 ; Died Oct. 21, 1805, aged 48 years." 
The map and plan bear the title — " Battle oflP Trafalgar, with 
" Reiferences, Gained by the British Fleet under Adml. 
" Nelson over the Combined Fleet pf France and Spain on 
" the 2l8t of Octr. 1805 in which action the intrepid Nelson 
" fell, covered with Glory and renown." To the left of tlie 
portrait is a list of the British ships, in double column, 
headed ** Van" and " Rear," respectively : — 



VAN. 


guns 


REAR. 


guns 


I Victory, Lord Nelson 


100 


ti Royal Sovereign 


100 


2 Temerairo 


«H 


b Mars 


74 


'\ Ni?})tiino 


U8 


c Belleisle 


74 


4 CoiK.jneror 


74 


d Ton u ant 


80 


T) Leviathan 


74 


e Bellerophon 


74 


(J Ajax :' 


74 


/ Colossus 


74 


7 Orion 


71 


y Achille 


74 


8 Agarnpiiinon 


(U 


h Polyiihemus 


«4 


1) Minotaur 


74 


* Herengo 


74 


10 S|iartiatp 


74 


k Swif'tsiiro 


74 


11 Hritanniii 


100 


I Defence 


74 


I'i Alricainc 


;\H 


m Thunderer* 


74 


\:\ Kurvahis 


:t() 


n Defiance 


74 


14 Sirius 


:t(i 


Prince 


as 


15 JMjcnbe 


;ui 


p Dreadnought 


U.H 


1(3 Naiad 


:j.s 


I 




17 Pickle schooner 


10 







IH Kntreprenante cutter 10 




.'^-'St-: 







: -;■.■: i>^\:';' i'V !i!.:.^ 



I :; 



i 
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of NelsoD. whicb each bears, \N'hilo rotainiDg tlio long and opcu 
{mcVf is yet strangely divori^e in general expression. 

Our loeal Li/e of Selson^ likewitJC, lias its list of the Hrili&h 
vesbels engaged in the Tnil'algar aetion. As un the tankard, 
the«c, place<l not as in the oflieial list, hut in the order of their 
Bttaek on tlie eonibined fleets of Franee and Spain, and agree- 
ing perfectly wiili eaeh other, alTord piesumptivo evidenec of 
A couimon bouree. The volume is supplied with other illus- 
trations than the portrait, and Wf iiotiee, in a plan of Trafalgar, 
ihe guns of tlie ** Vietory " are only rated at 100. In glancing 
over the details of the then recent engagement, and its as 
fearfully tempestuous sequel, one eannot but be struck hy the 
fact that tlie elements wrought as much if not more destruc- 
tion even than man, on this awful occasion, annihilating what 
bad been spared on the day of battle, the memorable t2!ht of 
October. The anonynuais author relates : — " Owing to the 
•• heavy gales of the •21lh and viOih, by which thf shattered 
•' hulls of the eneniv wt-n* driven in all dircctious, l.onl 
•' Collingwood fotmd it itnpraclicable to keep posst >sion of 
•• ilie prizes, and ihi-refore (letennincd t>ii destroying' thriii. 
•* Here it was that the pcrsrveriiig »^pirit di our bravo tars was 
•* fully provetl • • • for th^y had n«»w to undergo the most 
•■ arduous undertaking that evrr ftll to the h-i of any fleet. 
** However they succeeded in dosin»\ing tlu-ni, and hud scarce 
•• d'lie, whrn they wcm' obliged to form iHice more a line of 
•' battle, as Admiial (Jravina, on his return t* Catliz, was 
** i»rtlered to ^ea again, and eanie out : but that night it hiew 
** s*» violent a gale that the Fn iich Ailmiral':^ ship tin " Frince 
••'of Asturias,' wa»< di>niu?»t« «l, aial riturn«tl t<» port; the 
*• ' Rayo ' was aUo ilisina««tLii, and aild< «l another laurel to the 
*• alreadv finished wn-ath whieh victorv had inti r\>uvon. 
•* . . . Out of a formidable fleet of ^ '^ sail of the line 

"which sailed from t'adi/ on the vnth of October, only II 
" remained to the enemv that were not taken or destroved." 
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The first poetic genius of our century, in a single bappy 
loucb, has aptly availed himself of this memorable occasion 
to " point a moral," and to transfix, with the keen shaft of 
satire, one of the proudest boasts of modem humanity. It 
occurs in his magnificent Address to the Ocean : — 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake 
And m on arch s tremble in their capiUus, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge nbs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee and arbiter of war — 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoUs of Trafalgar! 



GLIMPSES OF PREROMAN CIVILIZATION 

IN ENGLAND. 

5y Joseph Boult, Eng., F.R.f.B.A. 
{Read Notxmbbb 218T, 1878.) 



Thb popular conception of the state of the inhabitants of 
he British Isles at the time of Gssar's incursion is one of 
itter barbarism, such as was that of the painted savages 
tiscovered by the voyagers of the last three centuries. By 
Dterpreting some of Caesar's statements most literally, and 
Jtogetbor ignoring others which appeared irreconcilable, it is 
wumed that his visits were paid before the slightest approach 
I* civilization ; — when, 

Wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

Vt a careful collation of Caesar's own statements with each 
ther, and with those of other writers, appears to show that 
tie Britanni had made important progress in agriculture, in 
andioraft or manufacture, and in commerce. As the use of 
omd has been confused with that of paint, as applied by 
fie savages above referred to, it may be desirable to point out 
he misconception on which this confusion appears to rest : 
specially as that misconception creates a prejudice unfavour- 
able to the dispassionate consideration of all the facts 
^btAinable. 

It may be interesting to compare Ca;sar*s description of the 
Sritanoi with that of the Caledonians by Dio, and those again 
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with that of the Irish at a comparatively recent date. Cflesar 
says, A.D. 54 : — The Inland people seldom trouble them- 
selves with agriculture, living on milk and flesh meat, and 
clad with skins; but all paint themselves blue with woad, 
that they may look the more dreadful to their enemies in 
battle : the hair of their heads they wear very long, but shave 
all the rest of their bodies, except the upper lip. 

Dio says of the Oaledonians, A.D. 220 : — They inhabit 
mountains, very rugged and wanting water ; also desert fields 
full of marshes ; they live on milk, on hunting, and on the 
fruits of trees ; fish they never taste, though there is an in- 
numerable quantity ; they dwell naked in tents and without 
shoes ; they rob on the highway most willingly ; they war in 
chariots ; they have horses small and fleet ; their infantry is 
as swift in running as brave in battle ; their anns are a shield 
and short spear, in the upper part whereof is an apple of 
brass, that while it is shaken may terrify the enemy with the 
sound ; they have likewise daggers. They are able to bear 
hunger, cold, and all afllictious ; for they merge themselves 
in marshes, and there remain many days^ having only their 
heads out of water. 

The npple of brass at the top of the spear resembles the 
pomegranates of gold or silver which were borne by the ten 
thousand chosen infautry who accompanied Xerxes in his 
invasion of Greece. The Celts called the apple or ball 
'' cnopstarra," that is, knobshield ; the purpose I apprehend 
being, like the Australian boomerang, to distract the attention 
of the enemy, and not to frighten him. 

A certain G. N. thus speaks of the Irish, A.D, 1642 :— 
For the meere wild Irish it may be said of them, as of the 
Germans, that they wander slovenly and naked, and lodge in 
the same room with their cattle. Among them the bett«r sort 
used to weare close breeches and stockings of the same, of 
red or some light colour, so straight that the UBseemly parts 
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of the body were exposed to view. They used likewise a 
loose coat and a three-cornered maDtle of coarse oloatb, with 
a eap of thmms. Their linen is coarse and slovenly ; they 
seldom cast off a shirt until it be rotten, and are coloured 
with saffron to avoid lice, which are incident to these people. 
In the more Northern parts, before the strict civilizing of 
them in King James his time, both men and women went 
naked in the very winter, having only their secret parts 
covered with a rug, and a loose mantle cast over them. 
Thus naked, they walko with their sword tyed unto them 
with a wytbe instead of a belt. And at night men and 
women lye in a ring together, round about the fire, in the 
middle of the roomc, with their feet towards it, folding their 
heads and upper parts in their woollen mantle, first steeped 
in water, to keep them warm, for they say woollen wetted, and 
wanned by the heat of their bodies, doth preserve heat.* 

This description may be supplemented by the following of 
a drawing by Albert Durer, A.D. 1.^21, of Irish soldiers "from 
*' Ireland beyond England." It »hews two othcers marching 
before three soldiers. The nearer of the former is clad in a 
shirt of mail, reaching nearly to liis knevs, a gorget of the 
same, with vandyked edges, spread on his slioulders. On his 
bead is a finely bhaped, evidently Gennun, helmet, with u 
broad pn»jecting front, not a moveable visor ; his feet are in 
sandals of the rudest make, his legs below the calf are bare ; 
his arms consist of a long dagger, a tremendous two-liand 
sword, which, measured by his probable height, must have 
been at least b^ feet long ; five short arrows, with diversely- 
shaped beads, are tucked under his left ann, the hand of which 
holds a bow about *) feet in length. Tlie cither oflicer hears 
a pike, is barefooted and sandalled. To him belongs, pro- 

* J GfOffraphieall Dt script ion oj tkf Kimjdom of Irtlatkd, iTv., by G. N., 
15U, A Tnct in Um Britiab MoMom, E 149 11 ; quoted in Uia Athtn^tum, 
ted 8n>tambtr. 1871. 

I2 
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bably, the twu-hand sword which a wild-looking follower Ih 
so deftly, resting by its guard, on his right forearm. 1 
man is clothed in what may be a irieze blanket or shi 
worn, as Irish women still wear shawls, over his head ; 
lining of this garment is of a darker colour than the o 
side ; the wearer is bare-legged below a sort of petticoa 
kilt, which, like that of the officer reaches to mid-leg; 1: 
sandalled. The two other soldiers are also bare-headed, 
hair of each man is left like a natural fell, roughly cui 
above the eyes and at the back of the head, and the two 
carry axes with long wooden handles, and one, probabl; 
bugler, bears a great cowhom. This pair have naked 
and feet ; one is clad in a sort of spencer ; his fellow si 
a bull-neck and half a broad chest.* 

It is curious to note the resemblance of the personal 
domestic habits in the foregqing three descriptions by C& 
Dio, and G. N. ; and it is difficult to believe there was 
interval so long between the first and the last — nearly 1 
years. Possibly Ceesar was in error as to the object of ui 
woad ; which may have been an ancient substitute for safi 
Both dyes were probably used for protection against b< 
vermin, which would naturally avoid coloured surfaces 
which they would be conspicuous. 

It would be rash to conclude that the whole of a pe< 
were as degraded as the part described. In 1642 the coi 
tion of ihe inhabitants of the Pale was no doubt > 
superior ; whilst at this very day many of the inhabitant 
the groat cities and towns of Britain are as brutelike as 
Kernes described bv G. N. On the other hand, as the con 
still lingers on the coast of Ireland beside the ocean ste: 
ship and the Atlantic cable, it is not impossible that the ri 
habits which Caesar records as existing in the inland part 

* Atfierueum, 8th January, 1872. 
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Britain were contemporaneous with a ciyilization much more 
dereioped. In fact Ceesar himself indirectly furnishes evi- 
dence in confirmation, and his testimony is supported by 
Diodonis Sioulus. It is not stated at what parallel of lati- 
tnda those "inland parts" commenced, nor whether they 
extended across the island from east to west ; but Cssar men- 
tions that, whilst he was preparing for his first incursion, 
•ereral provinces in Britain, having intelligence of the matter 
from merchants who frequented their coasts, sent ambassadors 
to let him know how willing they were to submit and to 
deliver hostages : conduct indi<*ative of traders averse from 
the disturbing influence of strifi*. 

It was on infonuation that the (iauls, in all their wars, had 
received considerable supplies from Hritnin, that Caesar justi- 
fied his resolution to invade that island. When he granted 
his protection to the Trinobantt»s, he demanded forty hostages 
and corn for his army, which conditions were readily per- 
formed : thus the cultivation of some kind of grain must have 
then made progress. Afi^r the surrender of Cassivellaunus, 
Cipsar imposo<l an annual tribute, the nature of which, un- 
fortunately, i»< not specified. According to Pliny, the Britons 
had discovered the value ^f marie as a manure, a fact which 
implies intelligent experience in cultivation. 

These facts not only indicate that agriculture was ileveloped, 
hut that wfNilth wns in some way accumulated, though the 
extent iind geographical poHJiinns an' uncertain. Cffsar states 
that in his time the most civilized peoph* in the island were 
the Kentish men, whose couiitry lies altogether ou the sea- 
coast ; their customs being much the same as tho.>M; of the 
Gauls ; and he observes generally that the sea*coast is in- 
habited by the Belgic (lauls. who went thither either to 
plunder or to invade the island, and having ended their wars, 
seithd there, cultivated the earth, and for the most part 
retained their ancient namf^. But whilst in one place he 
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says the Britons call a town a thick wood aarrounded with a 
ditch, and fortified with a rampier, to which they retire when 
apprehensive of incursions from their neighhoars ; in his 
general description he states the country is well peopled, and 
has plenty of building, much after the same fashion as in 
Gaul, where stone W6W used. 

It is difficult to ascertain with any precision the period at 
which Britain was first laid under contribution by commercial 
people for its mineral wealth. The name given to the Biidsh 
Isles, Cassiterides, 1 apprehend, is purely Celtic, except the 
Grecian termination ; the root being three words^ eas-sith-er* 
that is, the great money or medium for peace ; implying that 
the natives were harassed and oppressed for tin, just as, 
centuries after, the Mexicans and Peruvians were for gold. 
In further illustration is alcam or alcan, the Welsh for ti . 
which is resolvable into two Erse words alt and can, or rain, 
signifying tribute rock ; a good indication that the ore was 
the great price for peace and quietness. Donovan glosses 
cain as statute law, suggesting that at a later period 
such law was the equivalent for tribute, or for taxes, the 
substitute for tribute. Herodotus, writing 400 years before 
Geesar's visits, says, *' it is certain that both our tin and our 
** amber are brought from those extreme regions," the north 
of Europe. 

Strabo, 400 years Inter, says, the islands are inhabited by 
men clad in dark garments, reaching to their feet, and bound 
round the waist with a girdle : they carry a staff in their 
hands, and resemble the furies in a tragedy ; they live chiefly 
by their flocks, but have mines of tin and lead, and exchange 
these and hides for pottery, salt, and articles of brass with 
the merchants. Formerly the Phoenicians of Gadeira exclu- 

* Ca$-»ith, pro CaBhith, is possibly the root of iho Rooum name CMdiw, and 
that Bomamo seems to imply that Dio was concerned in the tin tnde when he 
acquired his knowledge of Britain. The modem word ca$h, and its ilang 
equivalent (tn, are manifestly derited ttom the tributary use of the metal. 
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nvelj held this trade. It is to be regretted that the detailed 
aoconnta promified by Diodorus and Polybius have been lost. 
Cornwall was probably the most civilized part of England 
during the trade with the Phoenicians ; and when the course 
of trade was changed, then, as Cssar reports, Kent would 
take the lead ; though the Romans conveyed their tin vid 
tlie Isle of Wight to Marseilles. 

Considerable stress is laid by Ccesar on the use of chariots 
by the Britons, who, he says, having driven to all parts of 
the enemy's army, and distributed their darts to the best 
adrantage, frequently put the foremost ranks into disorder 
with only the noise of their wheels and horses ; then forcing 
their way into the midst of the cavalry, forsook their chariots 
and fought on foot, performing at the same instant the part 
of nimble horsemen and of stable foot ; their drawers, in the 
meanwhile, drawing off a little way out of the battle, placed 
them^lves so conveniently, that if their party was too much 
opprei«sed by the enemy, they might safely retreat to them. 
So expert were they at this exercise, by perpetual practice, 
chat they could stay their horses upon a full stretch, even in 
the midst of a descent ; stop short and turn, run upon the 
pole, rest upon the harness, and throw themselves with great 
dexterity into their ohuriots. Diodorus says the inhabitants 
are the original people of Britain, and live to this time after 
their own aooient manner an<l eut<tom ; for in fights they use 
chariots, as it is said the okl (inxian heroes did in the Trojan 
war. And he describes the ehariots use<l in Oaul as drawn 
by two horses, which carry a chariotiu*r and a soldier : and 
when they meet horsemen in battle, they fall upon them with 
their darts, then quitting their chariots, they to it with their 
swords. Now it is clear that unless chariots were im- 
ported, there must have been workshops in this countr)' in 
which they were prepared, or for stich parts us were not 
imported. It requires a skilful workman to make a set, or 
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even a pair, of wheels which will all run together truly ; and 
it is clear from the agility of the men, and the ease with 
which the vehicles were manoeuvred, that all the parts were 
well made and well put together ; and that the harness also 
was good, the materials of which are not named. The use of 
the pole between the horses is not charaoteristic of rode 
artificers, as unless it worked easily on its centre, it would 
impede freedom of action. Then it is clear that the charioteers 
could not possess such skill and dexterity ascribed to them 
without much practice, consequently they probably had chariot 
races analogous to those in the Olympic games. The Britons 
were acquainted with the working of metals ; they imported 
brass ; they exported tin and some iron ; their weapons were 
metallic, though their swords may have been as deficient in 
temper as those of the Gauls under Hannibal. It is very prob- 
able, if they had courses for horse and chariot races, that the 
Romans would adopt them for the like purpose. How many 
such there were is, I believe, undetermined ; but there can be 
little doubt that the Roosdyke, near Chapel-en-le-Fritb, 
Derbyshire, and the Roodee at Chester retain the Celtic 
names which they bore when so used. The former name 
indicates artificial construction, and the place is described as 
an artificially-formed valley, averaging in width forty paces, 
and thirteen hundred paces in length, mainly cut out of the 
hill to a depth of from ten to thirty feet, but where not so 
excavated, enclosed with banks of earth. At the west end is 
the meta, and at the east end the goal and other tumuU. 
The spectators were doubtless ranged along the bank through- 
out its entire length.* The Roodee at Chester is on low 
land partly, and possibly entirely, reclaimed from the river. 
The city walls on one side being greatly elevated above the 
level of the course, would give the people a view of the 

* Trarii. Hiit. Soc. Laneaihire and Cheihire. 
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whole; whilst persoDS of higher position were do doubt 
fteoommodated, then bb now, in a grand stand. The first 
■jUable roo is probably derived from C. rudh, which it re- 
mnbles in sound, signifying a race. This conjecture receives 
aapport from one of the names of Chester, Caerleon ifawr, 
which is confuse^} with caerleon mawr. Tho latter signifies 
aterleoD great, as a distinction from other Caerleons on Usk, 
Ultra Pontem, and in Cornwall ; and fiawr means a course, 
referring doubtless to the Roodee. 

The early history of the manufactures of the British isles 
has been but insufficiently explored ; were all the items of 
information collected, it is probable tho condition of the 
people would be more correctly appreciated. There cannot 
be any doubt that in Ireland the workers in metal were expert 
long before the Christian era ; and though the super- position 
of other social strata occasions difficulty in analysing con- 
temporary strata in England, it is probable that the state of 
civilization was ver\' similar. Any marked difference is incon- 
eeivable between people so near, and between whom there is 
CTidence of frequent intercourse. 

The Irish chariot is desrribed as having a frame of wood, 
a body of small timber withed tc>gether, the pole decorated 
with silver, in one case actually made of silver, and embossed ; 
wheels of wood and iron, nearly three feet in diameter ; if of 
wood, with iron nave and iron tire : and in war all the edges 
of the chariot, the fellies of the wheels, and every avnilable 
place armed with hooks, spikes, nails, &c., both for defensive 
and offensive |uirpf>ses ; the horses also seem to have been 
armoured. The remiiins of similar chariots have been found 
ID England, near Market Weigh ton, Yorkshire.* 

From the Leahhar na g-Ceart^ or Book of Righi9, it 
appears that, sevtTal centuries before St. Patrick, there were 

* Jtmm, A. HUt. Jreh. Ji$oeiaticn of Ireland, 1871. pp. 415— 4S6. 
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in Dse coats of mail, swords, shields, ships, cloaks of fine 
texture, rings, fibulae, chessboards and chessmen, <&o.* 

It is manifest that a people who had made such progress 
in the arts and agriculture had advanced beyond the mere 
threshold of civilization : to attain the excellence of work- 
manship testified by the prowess of their charioteers the makers 
must have possessed tools much more effective than the chisel 
and mallet. It seems impossible to doubt that they used 
a lathe, for how otherwise could the end of the axle be accu- 
rately fitted to the nave so as to admit freedom of motion? 
Should it be alleged that the axle and wheel were united, the 
question is only removed to the bearings of the axle ; the 
bearings and the axle must have been true to each other. The 
potter's wheel is usually regarded as the primary form of lathe, 
and the wheel has been denied to the potters in Britain before 
Cffisar ; but the possession of a lathe seems absolutely essen- 
tial to the accurate preparation of iron or wooden wheels and 
axles. The little ball at the top of the spear — the knobstarra — 
is itself a witness to some power of the kind, for though the 
ball might be cast, and also the ring within which it was 
hung, so as to admit of its being shaken, they must have been 
bored or drilled to some extent to receive an axis. Men who, 
it thus appears, made use of cast and wrought metal to the 
extent implied by the skilful use of war chariots, could not 
have been mere painted savages like the American Indians or 
the South-sea islanders.t 

• Ihid, pp. 511—618. 
f I am indebted to the Yen. Canon Boorke, Preiident of St. Jtil«th*8 Col- 
lege, Tuam, for the following note. Another reason I haye for knowing those 
old Britons were not savages, is, Dion CaasiaB describee Boad i ee a , queen 
of the Iceni, as *' largo ~ having a profusion of flowing yellow heir, a large 
*' golden collar on her neck, a variegated ftowing veit^ and a thiek mantU 
** fattened by a brooch^ and a spear in her hand." The Iceni may not have 
been Kelts, they may have been German by origin, bnt certainly Kelts were in 
the armies that fought Ciesar ; and this description of the queen is so Eke thst 
given of the queen of Connaught at the time, that one most conelode the 
people of Ireland and Britain were at that time skilled in manofiietiuiDg 
material for cloaks and gowns ; and making brooches and spears ; snd were 
skilled in colouring cloths. This shows they were not savages. 
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A people who were saeh skilfal artificers in wood and metal, 
agrioalturists dealing in grain and bides, miners of metal and 
wtiip and competitors in chariot races and athletic games, mnst 
have had means of internal communication, for the peaceful 
iaterohange of commercial products or the arbitrary compul- 
sion of direful war. It has been, and among many it is still, 
■o vsoal to speak of only four Roman roads, it is di£Bcult to 
fMliie the fact that during a residence of four centuries more 
loads were requisite, or that there were roads in Britain before 
there were any Romans. Yet on reflection it is manifest the 
Bomaos must have possessed many more lines of communi- 
cation, of which their various stations are unmistakeable 
records ; and it is very clear that the Britanni must have pos- 
■ e wo d numerous roads, if the other signs of their civilization 
have not been misinterpreted. 

The four great roads have attained their preponderating 
eatimate not alone as the great media of military and com- 
mercial intercourse, but because, after the departure of the 
Romans, they were adopted as gcograpliical and political 
divisions. As means of communication they were nimlogous 
to the great leading lines of railways of the present day, 
and to the Great North Road, the Great West Road, the 
Holyhead Road, Sec,, of the late coaching diiys. 

The four streets were : — 1. Watling Street, which led from 
the coast of Kent t4> Cardigan, and derived its name from ter- 
minating on the shore of the Cioidhael-linn, or Iritth sea; 
*42. Ikenilde Stroer, leading from St. David's to Tynemouth, the 
signification of which is unknown ; 3. Krminge Street, be- 
tween Sl David's and Southumptiiin, the origin of whieh name 
is also unknown ; and 4. The Fossway, from Cornwall to 
Lincoln, which probably owes its name to the nature of the 
country* near its latter termiuux 

Now, in eoiiHideriug the map with tiu^se hues of road laid 
down, from the description given by Tn^visa and adopted by 
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Thorpe, it is manifest the Romans must have had other roads 
to various stations with which those do not communicate. 
Chester, Manchester, and Lancaster are examples of this 
isolation, and so it must be assumed there were other roads, 
or, as some suppose, branch roads. In addition are the 
vicinal roads, as they have been called, and the numerous 
portways, which latter, according to Hartshorne, are coeval 
with Roman occupation. One is mentioned in the description 
of the property of Whalley Abbey at Stanlaw. 

The most careless observer must have noticed on the Ord- 
nance maps that parts of many roads ascribed to the Romans 
are named High Street ; they are to be found in all parts of 
the country, and probably there is not a county without one 
or more. In Westmoreland one of the hills bears that name. 
It is also well known that the principal street of many towns 
is called the High Street, and the coincidence seems worthy of 
attention ; for why should a road in a rural and sparsely 
inhabited district, such as the top of a range of hills, bear 
the same name as the leading thoroughfare of a busy market 
town ? Perhaps an answer to this inquiry may be obtained 
by transposing High Street into its Celtic equivalent of borr, 
great, and rod or rof^ a road ; that is, borrod or borrot, the 
final d or t being mute as though aspirated. Thus is ob- 
tained n reason why a town should be called a borough, and 
why the High Street of Southwark is frequently spoken of as 
the Borough par excellence ; also why the descent of property 
anciently prevalent in South Britain was called Borough 
English, as being the principal way of inheritance, whereby 
the father's property descended to the youngest son; a practice 
which naturally prevailed at a time when the older sons went 
off and established themselves, leaving the father to bring up 
the younger son on his estate ; that son in turn taking care 
of his aged father, or, in the event of that father s death, having 
a provision for his own rearing and maintenance, and a home 
for his father's widow. 
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Rereitiog, however, lo the words bor rod as the name of 
roads, it presents a clue to the line of many highways, which 
may or may not have been used by the Romans, but were 
ccruinly known to the Kelts, by whom they were named ; and 
thev arc still in use. 

The simplest illustrations are doubtless to be found iu the 
Dames of places called Brough (Borough), Broughton 
( Boroughton). Brougham* (Borough-am, sometimes contracted 
iDto Broom, Brom, Brum, and Bram, thence Bromptou and 
Brampton) ; also in Borough-bridge in Yorkshire, which was 
fttnuded when the Romans diverted their road from Aid- 
borough (the old great road), and carried it over the Ure, a 
short distance above the original ferry or ford. The terminal 
of Aldborough appears with similar significance in Elleu- 
borougb, a village in Cumberland, whore the river Ellen is 
crossed bv a Roman road. The road from Cockermouth 
northward diverges after crossing the Derwent ; one branch 
leading to ('arlisle (Luguballium), the other t(» Maryport. 
Id the fork is Papcastle (Derventic), which commands the 
approach from the south ; but the strategy of the place was 
entirely changed at a subsequent period, when the castle of 
Cockermouth was built at the confluence of the Cocker and 
the Derwent. The point of divergence in the roads is still 
called the Boroughs, an appnipriate name for the junction 
of tliree great roads. 

The name of the Honian ^tAiinu at Bnnigliam, Brovacum, 
IS almost identical with the modern name ; for bounding the 
r as M it may berestilved through Browani into K. horr-rodh- 
oc-am, denoting, 1 conceive, that the military siati<in wan 
established at the junction of two roads; just as York was 
called Eboracum, more correctly I conceive Eboracam, from 
being built at the confluence of a foss, or muddy stream, 

* Od Mofd«&*t map of CumberUad iu Oibtou*i Camdemt UroagbAin ftppcsrs 
■a Bmuihioii. 
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with the river Oose. The terminal am usQally appears as um 
in Boman names, as in Sarum^ i.e,, sa-ra-am, the plain stream 
people ; and others. The Bomans testified in a yery remark- 
able way their opinion of the pertinence of Keltic names, 
by substituting Mediolanum for the ancient name of Milan, 
the latter being apparently a contraction of the substituted 
name. The Bomans had two stations in Britain known as 
Mediolanum, and one in Oaul. I apprehend it represents K. 
meid'iodh'lon-amy signifying the people on the great isthmus: 
iodh, the word rendered isthmus, means literally a collar or 
chain, formerly perhaps a neck, K. am seems to be the 
original of the A. S. ham, and, with the a sounded as in 
French, of the English home. 

In tracing some of the terminations in borough to great 
roads, I do not overlook those which may have been derived 
from K. hrcy A . S. burg^ a hill ; or borh a village, literally E. bo-ur 
the ox limit, referring to the fence which surrounded the home* 
stead, to prevent oxen from straying at night, or firom being 
driven away. Frequent reference to this borh appears in the 
ancient laws of the Anglo-Saxons. Every man was required 
to have or belong to a borh, that is, a known and fixed resi- 
dence or address ; every hiaford must have bis hyred men in 
his own borh : if any one broke the king's borh, or the borh 
of other magnates, that is made forcible entrance or dis- 
turbance, he had to make hot; that is, paid for the borh- 
bryce or breach. Thus the word borh acquired two other 
significations, that of security, and that of the king's peace. 
The drawing of any weapon within the precincts of the king's 
court was a very grave offence down to a recent period : for 
the purpose of security the king's highway seems to have 
been protected by his borh. By Hen. I, the king's highway 
is defined as *' Tanta vero debet esse via ut inibi duo earn 
sibi possint ad invicem obviari, et bubulci de longo stimuli 
sui possint assimulare, et xvi milites possint eqdtare de 
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** latare armati. £t via regia dicitur que semper aperta est* 
qaam nemo oonoiudere potest, vel avertere cum minis saia, 
que docit in civitatem, vel burgum, vel oastrum, vel portum 
** regitim. £t unaquaquu civitas tot magistras vias quot 
'^magistras portas habet, ad theloncum et consuetudines 
*' insignitas.' * And it is declared, " Omnes berestrete omnino 
** ragis suot, et omnia qualstowa, i. occidendorum ioca, totaliter 
** regis sunt, in soca sua." 

Tbe word borb must not be confused witb boor, signifying 
a herdsman, which is from K. bo-aire or bo-aireachi, the title 
borne in Ireland by the king's herdsman, who is styled a 
nobleman ; probably the term dignitary would more correctly 
denote the position of that officer, whose functions would to 
eome extent coincide with those of the Lord Treasurer of 
later days. Subsequently the term bo-aire (boor) was applied 
to any herdsman, and then to any rude person. 

The Lake district abounds with illustrations of the use I 
venture to assume of the words borr-rod. There are two 
Borrowdales. That in Cumberland is noted for its wild scenery 
and lead mine, through which flows the Der^ent into the lake 
of its own name. This dale is traversed by the road from the 
black lead mine to Keswick, and thence westward by Braith- 
waite (? Braidthwaiie), Derventic ; and eastward by Penruddock 
and Penrith, giving their names, I believe, to /^o<thwaite and 
Barrow falls ; Barrow in this, ns in many other places, being 
an orthographical variation of borrow, and that of borr-rodh 
or roik. 

The other Horrowdale is in Westmoreland, and is crossed 
by tbe Lancaster and Carlisle railway, about half-way between 
Lowgill and Tebay junctions. It is crossed by two highways, 
one <»f which is carried over Borrow beck at High Borrow 
bridge, the other at Low Borrow bridge, near the junction of 

* U$u Rifis Hfwici PHmi, Ixxi. t ; andl i, S. 
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the beck with Lowgill, and just below the railway embank- 
ment : here the ordnance map shows a Roman station, probably 
a wayside fort to protect the traffic. 

It is probable Boredale on Ullswater received its name from 
an ancient road passing through it, a conjecture confirmed by 
its proximity to Brothers Water and Sleet Fell. Brothers 
seems a corrupted contraction of borr-rot-tir, pronounced 
borrotheer, and signifying great road place ; the conversion 
into brotlier is obviously simple : on the banks of Brothers 
Water is (?a/^lands. 

The name of Sleet Fell I refer to IL.slidhe (slee) or sii^headk 
(sleeye), anciently applied by the Irish to the largest roads, 
so broad that the chariot of a king and that of a bishop woald 
pass ; the five great roads leading to Tara were so called. The 
word is still in common use in the vernacular in Ireland ; but 
it has not entered very extensively into names, unless it may 
be traced in some of the terminals in sley and sly, as Botfey, 
Dlsley, Knovfsli/, and ^loslei/ in Cheshire ; Mo«/fy Hill, 
TWdiesley, Maude^Y^y, and Knowsley in Lancashire, the latter ap- 
pearing in Domesday as Chenulveslie, E. ceann-ul-Jidh'Slidhit 
great woodhead road ; and Kimper^/^y and Bemer«fey in Staf- 
fordshire, which are in close proximity to Ridgeway, Bewdley, 
the former not far from Burslem, which may be K. burr^slidke- 
am, the great road people ; Borde^fcy in Warwickshire, and 
IXovisley, VWsleyy Tnusiey in Derbyshire ; SleaihyifBiie in Com- 
berland, and Sieatord in Lincolnshire, near which are Barrowby 
and Hurrowby. Sometimes the initial letter s appears to have 
been omitted, as in various forms of Leigh and Lea, and their 
compounds ; and in Timperley (for Timpersiey) a township 
traversed by the Roman road between Manchester and Bowdon, 
near Broadheeiih, 

Borr-rod appears to lecur again in names which include 
the syllable broad, brad and brod. They frequently recur in 
composition with ford, bridge, and gate ; an assooiation very 
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corroborative of the root Assigned. The word gate is usually 
referred to an A. 8. root, but as geata it was in use among 
ihe Kelts for a gate or a door ; its association with roads 
being derived doubtless from the use of gates in the borb, 
and afterwards in walled cities, /^roa^stairs in Kent is 
situated between M^ta^atc and Marya/^ ; and in Westmore- 
land is Broadgate near Windermere ; Broadgate appears in 
Lancashire between Sherd/^y and Pea^/r^ near Sutton ; and 
the position of Hroad Green in Lancashire, adjoining one of 
the places named Aoby and the township of Thingwall, or 
Thing, is very suggestive. The word gate is of frequent occur- 
rence, not only in the lake district but generally throughout 
England, as in Gaieacre, Lancashire ; H'lghgate, Middlesex. 

Rad, Hod, Rot, or Hud, I believe is of very frequent recur- 
roDco in England, as in Koade and Rode, and in Rotten Row ; 
one in Hyde Park ; one near Ilindley, Lancashire ; one near 
Eoglefield, Berkshire ; one in Glasgow ; and in Rotton Butts, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, and Rotton Park, Birmingham ; Rotten or 
Rotton being K. rol-an, signifying great road ; Rotton Park 
is situated on a main Roman road, and Rotten Row, London, 
is the great road plain, or field, now Hyde Park, from K. roe, 
a plain or field ; Hyde Park being bounded by the Great 
Western road, and Hindley being on the road through Wigan ; 
perhaps the name of Hindley includes the word nlidhe (slee) 
referred to above. 

Rottingdean, Sussex, is very possibly another compound of 
roi^an. 

Radnor in Wales and Cheshire, Radley, RadnM, Radsiock, 
and Rudhetiih, are probably other examples in some parts of 
the country, if not in all. 

Ruddltiud in Denbigh represents the Welsh f^rm of K. ritA, 
a race or running, which very likely occurs in Penri/A. 

Without distinctly claiming Bowncss on Windermere and 
Basseolbwaita Water as further derivations from borr-rodh^ 
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it may be observed tbat Borrowstowness, Liniitfagow, is fre- 
quently contracted into Bo'ness ; and both those places appear 
in proximity to ancient ways. Braidness, near Bowness, on 
Bassenthwaito Water, lends confirmation to the conjecture of 
such an origin. 

Rother, which occurs as the name of three rivers, and as 
the prefix in the names of various places, I derive from K. 
rot'tir, (rotheer) the road place or district, i.e. roadland, or 
Kutland. Occasionally I think this is either contracted into 
roth — , or the t of rot is aspirated, in the latter case that 
letter would become mute ; but some foreigners would natu- 
rally give the sound of M, and thus would be produced Rother. 
as the name of streams, signifying road water. 

From rod or rot, with the final letter unsounded, comes the 
modem word Row as applied to streets, as in the city of Chester, 
where, however, it is supposed to denote merely the covered 
walks, or rude sort of arcades, which give access to the upper 
floor of shops ; but, as denoting a street, or part of a street, 
it is of frequent recurrence, as in Paternoster Row, in the city 
of London ; Bunhill Row, also in London ; Richmond Row. 
Liverpool, and many others. High Row, the name of a road 
on Blencatharu, is analogous to High Street. Analagous 
to this is Brow, in which the initial h appears to represent 
K. hfe or hri, a hill ; thus is frequently found brow, both 
alone and in combination in the names of places; also ^roar- 
head, hrow-icoi, ^row-side, Everton Brow, &c. 

Roth also gives name to various places, as RotcUmt near 
Choster, where the army of Charles I sustained a defeat, which 
he is said to have witnessed from the Phcenix Tower on the 
walls of that city ; /?o/rsley, near Bakeweil, Derbyshire, so 
dear to anglers and artists ; the two /^ochesters in Kent and 
Northumberland ; /?tfcester on the borders of Derbyshire 
and Staflbrdshiro, near Uttoxoter ; Kohy, and the numerous 
y^c/sthwaites. Ulcat Row, Green Row, Rosgill, Bosthene, 
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doubtless owe their names to the same root, and the ancient 
roads in their vicinity ; und many similar may be found. 
Sobstituting a for o produces Baby, Bawgill, Rawhead, Raw- 
grecDj &c. 

The second largest of the Irish ancient roads was called 
ramAad, the sound of which would closely resemble rod : 
these led from the palaces of kings, and the inhabitants of 
the territories through which they passed were bound to keep 
them clean.* Rod-mor is the Irish equivalent for high- 
road. 

The Kelts gave the name of rod or rot (rode or rote) to a 
highway so wide as to allow two chariots to pass each other, a 
definition which is one of those adopted by Henry I ; " via 
*' at inibi duo carri sibi possint ad invicem obviari :" the bothar 
(boher) of the Kelts was as wide as the length of one cow 
and the breadth of another, besides room for their calves and 
yearlings, and appears equivalent to ** via ut iuibi ♦ ♦ ♦ 
*' bubuici de longo stimuli sui possint assimulare, et xvi milites 
*' possint equitare de latere armati " of King Henry. 

The forms which bothar assumes in the present day are 
▼cry remarkable. In some of the Leinster counties Ur. Joyce 
•avs it is converted into batter, which is or was well under- 
stood in those counties to mean an ancient road. In Wexford 
it denotes a lane leading to a high road. The word occurs in 
early Anglo-Irish documents in the form of bothir or bothy r^ 
which being pronounced according to the powers of the 
English letters, was easily converted into botter or batter. 
It forms a part of the following names : — Batterstown, 
Batterjohn, Ballybatter, Greenbatter, and Yellowbatter ; also 
io Stonybatter, the great thoroughfare from Dublin to the 
districts lying north and north-west of the city. It was known 
by the name of Bothar-na-ycloch, i.e., the road of the stones. 
He adds, Booterstown near Dublin is another member of the 

* Dr. O'DoooTta. Sapplemeiit to VRHU^'s IrUk-EnfflUk J>icti<mar}f , io f cxb. 
k2 
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same family ; it is merely another form of Batterstown, i>., 
Roadtown.* 

From this root is derivable another series of names, those 
which have the prefix butler, which seems to be the form 
which it has assumed generally in England, though BaiierseAj 
Surrey, is identical with the usual modern Irish form. 

Of places in England having the prefix butter, I have 
collected the following ; there may be more. Butterbent, 
Butlerback, Butterhouse, near Hyde, and Butterhill in Moston, 
all in Cheshire ; Buttersteep in Berkshire ; Butterilkel, near 
the ancient camp called Hard Kuott Castle ascribed to the 
Romans, but probably British ; Buttermere and Buttertara, 
all in Cumberland ; Butterley, in Derbyshire ; Butterwich, in 
the three counties of Durham, Westmoreland, and Lincoln — 
in the latter it occurs twice ; Buttermeer, in Hampshire, on 
the borders of Berks and Wilts ; Butterton, in Stafibrd, 
resembling Buttertown, co. Waterford ; Butterside, Yorkshire; 
and Butterworth, near Oldham, Lancashire. In Scotland 
the prefix appears in Buttergash, Perth ; and Butterbridge, 
near Glencoe, Argyle. In Wales is Battemog, Caemarvons. 

If to the foregoing be added the names of places io 
which occurs the word street in all its various forms, it seems 
not improbable that the majority of places in England derive 
their names from proximity to roads ; facility of communi- 
cation encouraging settlements, just as the earlier settlements 
rendered roads neccssarv. It is usual to derive the word street 
from A. S. simi ; but probably it represents K. sreath, a 
row ; modified by the interpolation of the letter / between 
the s and /' ; as in srath^ the bottom of a valley, which 
became strath. Such names as Butterley (for Bnttersley), 
Kowslcy and Streatley (for Streatsley), indicate the proximity 
of two classes of roads to the places so named. 

* Joyce, The oriijin and history of Irish namet of pktees, pp. 4S-4 ; alto 
p. 338. 
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The sound of the modern word street, however, more nearly 
resembles K. ntrid (streed), pronounced quickly, just as the 
word wolve in the singular has become woif. Strid signifies 
through, and doubtless appears in ihe name of the stream 
near Bolton Abbev. 

* 

The pair have reached the Tearful chasm, 

How temptiDg to bestride ! 
For lordW Wharf is there pent in 

With rocks on either side. 
This striding place is called Tiik Strid. 

A name it took of yon? ; 
A thousand years hath it Itome that name. 

And shall a thousand more. 

It is manifest that the places hearing the above-men- 
tioned classes of names were founded before the arrival of 
the Homan*), during their supremacy, or subsequent to 
their departure. If during the latter period, it \h equally 
clear that the Keltic population was not exterminated 
by Teutons, nor by any other foreign intruders. It seems 
reasonabl<*, however, to ns*<umo that those places were founded 
at intervals during the three periods ; and that the pre- Roman 
roads were constructed, as were the most important of the 
ancient Irish roads, and paved with large blocks of stone, 
somewhat like the old Roman roads ; a fact that is proved by 
remains which can now be traced.* 

For rapidity of intercourse the travellers of those days, 
and especiallv the bearers of government despatches, would 
require to change horses ; and stations for that purpose may 
be trac4>d in such names as Appleby. Applecrag. Appledone. 
Appleton. Applethwaite, Appledrum, Appledurford, Apple- 
f^rth, Appleshaw, Appletree ; and possibly in names having 
the prefix maple, — as Nfaplebeck, Maplestead. Mapleton. and 
Mapledurham. Thus Appleton is referriblc to K. a6, business, 
aod pi//, a horse, denoting the horse business place ; and 

* Jojee. Ml Mipra, p. iS. 
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Mapleton has the same signification, ma being synonymous 
with ab. From pili comes the modem word pillion, belonging 
to a horse, or perhaps a modified form of pillin, a pack saddle. 
Of course there were other places at which relays could be 
obtained ; but these appear to have been special stations 
round which villages and towns subsequently grew, as round 
modern railway stations. It is remarkable that so many 
names embody words designating different kinds of roads, as 
they plainly shew that the villages, townships, hundreds, and 
counties, were formed subsequently to those names ; and that 
in the remote ages when that occurred, improved communica- 
tions promoted the growth of population and of settled 
government. 

Facilities for communication are essential to intercourse 
between different communities ; their provision is almost the 
first consideration with the invader who wishes to consolidate 
his conquests ; they are the first steps in civilization ; and, 
therefore, where they exist, it is allowable to assume that 
civilization, as ordinarily understood, has begun. I conceive 
perfect civilization to be that condition in which man, as a 
whole, is most perfectly developed. Hitherto all civilization 
lias been partial, different epochs being marked by the pre- 
eminence of special qualities : the Phoenician, of thost^ 
favourable to commerce ; the Grecian, of those conducive to 
physical development and intellectual refinement ; the Roman. 
of those required iu conquests, politics, and jurisprudence. 
Mens Sana in cor pore sano forms the as yet unattainable 
goal of all efforts to realize the perfect man, that is, the most 
civilized. 

From the foregoing facts, or supposed facts, it appears that 
almost all the essential elements of modem oivilization were 
known in these islands before the arrival of the Romans. 
There were roads, agriculture, miniug, commerce, and manu* 
factures. To the Romans the Britanni were» doubtless, 
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indebted for the first introduction of Christianity ; but if it 
can be shown that they enjoyed ihe blessings of regular civil 
govemment, their claim to be considered civilized cannot be 
denied : they must cease to be regarded contemptuously as 
mere painted savages. 

The existence of roads, agriculture, commerce and manu- 
faetaree is presumptive evidence of llie coexistence of settled 
gOTemtuent ; for the security conferred by such government 
ia correlative with one or more of the conditions first named. 
But more direct evidence of recognised government is fortu- 
nately attainable. Thougli Caesar's hasty report does not 
afford much information, it is more suggestive tliun those of 
his successors, and will probably compare favourably with the 
reports of later adventurers or buccaueers. The caci<iues of 
Peru seemed to have been sketched even moTQ bastilv than 
were the kings or reguli of Britannia. 

Among illustrations of Scandinavian civilization the insti- 
tution of ihififfn is frequently adduced, and great pleasure is 
derived from the belief that the hustings, so recently and 
wisely abidished, and other popular assi'iublies, are legacies 
fn»m them and the Teutons : but the thing is especially and 
emphatically ascribed to the Danes. 

The ** thing." however, is mentioned in the Domes of 
Illothluere and Eadric, who reigned near the riose of lhi» 
seventh eentury, in whieh, aeeordinif tt) No. H, ** If om* man 
" make pluiut against anotlier in a suit, and lie cite the man 
•• to a * mether or to a * thing, let the man always give * borh* 
" t** the other, and do him such right as the Kentish judges 
•* prescribe to them.* * The word ** thing' appears to be 
K. ting ipro. thet*ng), a t(»ngue ; and thus closely resembles 
not only the palaver or *'talkee talkee" of uncivilized races, but 
the Parlement of the French, and the august [Parliament of 
modem British. 

* Tborpe, Ancient Law mnd lmtitmU$^ I, 31. 
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The word "methel," used above as equivalent with "tiling," 
is probably Keltic also. In that language meithle signifies a 
crowd, a concourse ; and meitheal, a number of men working 
together at any work, especially reaping ; but those words, 
especially the first, appear to be from a root medh or meigk, 
signifying a balance or scale. If compounded with teally 
signifying stealth, thievery, it may be due to a time in which 
cases of alleged theft were referred by plaintiff and defendant 
to their neighbours assembled for any undertaking requiring 
numbers. So many of the words in the ancient laws which 
appear to be, in Thorpe's opinion, untranslateable, are resolv- 
able into Keltic forms, it is not only very possible thai 
'' metbel " is so, but that much elucidation of difficult points 
might be gained by a more extended comparison. The word 
** moot' or " mote," A.S. mot, is clearly identical with K. mody 
a court ; and the modern word ** meeting" is a lineal descend- 
ant of K. medh'ting—d aspirated being mute. 

Specimens of the primitive series of the social strata in 
Britain, I believe, are to be found in its most Keltic parts ; 
and in Ireland it is well known that assemblies were lield for 
proclamation and promulgation of ordinances, if not for tlie 
framing of laws. Those assemblies were usually, if not uni- 
versally, held on the tops of hills ; and Tara, in Meath, has 
acquired world-wide renown as the most noted. 

Dr. Joyce derives the name of Tara from teamrach (pro. 
tnragli or towragli) ; but he says that all these places are 
called in Irish teamhair (pro. thawer) of which teamhrach 
is the genitive form. Quoting from Oormack's Glossary, the 
Doctor says the teamhair of a house is 9kgrinan (balcony), 
and that the teamhair of a country is a hill, commanding a 
wide view : a description which applies to every teamhair in 
Ireland, for they arc all conspicuously situated.* 

• Jo^ce, Ht iuprot pp. 271 — 2. 
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Looking to the use of tlioso hills, it seems very probable 
ihal many of them would become sites fur palaces, or places 
of seourity for chieftains and sovereigns, as those men became 
acre powerful ; yet, as it is scarcely probable they were 
•elected originally because of the beauty of the prospect, but 
rmtber for their security from surprise, it may not be thought 
preeamptuouB to attempt to trace the names of Tara and 
Teambair to their original roots and significations. Doing 
this, it appears that Teamhair is resolvable into K. ii-ani-air, 
the aspiration of the letter m is quite grammatical ; the literal 
meaning of the root syllables is, judgment or govemment- 
occasioD-conceming : denoting that the hill was used when 
required for the purposes of the government or judgment — 
opon g(»Ternment occasion, or giving judgment, both functions 
of a " thing; 

The Tors of Devonshire, Derbyshire, Cumberland, and 
other parts of England, including Noctonira, Cheshire, 
(Knoctorham) are doubtless nstribable to this root, and pro- 
bably many were used for the like purpose. The word toirer 
also seems a derivative ; and also thor, hs in Kirkby-Thore, 
Weatmort^land, Thoresbv, &c. Kven as the name of deitv, 
Tbor may only signify the impersonation of order or law 
based on wisdom* proverbially ascribed to a multitude of 
coonsellors. 

Another name for Tara in Meath Connailt, seems resolvable 
into comn^ counsel, and aiit an eminence, or a house ; a term 
mpplicable, therefore, both before and after the erection ot 
•* Tara's hall. * Dr. Joyce may be perfectly correct in referring 
Tara to the genitive of Uamhair^ but it is resolvable into 
io place, and nuih speech, which some may prefer ; the word 
tara also signifies a multitude ; a signification doubtless due 
to the large assembly of people who assembletl on the hills 
on occasions of public solemnity. 

Premising that the letter /, when it begins a word or syl- 
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lable in Erse, is usually pronounced like the English th, I 
will invite your attention to the hill in Cumberland which is 
generally called Saddleback, from the resemblance part of its 
outline presents to tliat article on the approach from the East, 
and in that aspect only. Its original name is Blencathara, 
the termination of which is manifestly identical with the Irish 
Tar a. The first two syllables seem to have reference to the 
knobs which form the saddleback, and especially the pommell 
and the crupper, as viewed from the West, and are referable 
to W. blaeUy a top, and ca, a keep, a holding : possibly the 
Welsli blaen is from the Irish billain, signifying an excessive 
boss, a knob : the whole consistently indicating a hill of 
assembly, occupied as, or converted into, a stronghold. 

In the neighbourhood of Saddleback, and close to tlie 
railway station of Keswick, is another hill, the name of which 
is very suggestive of a similar adoption, namely, Latrigg, or, 
perhaps more correctly, Lathroid, (lawreed) an assembly ; but 
looking to the proximity of the *' thing" of Blencathara, the 
correct form may be ladh rig for laghrig, that is, the law or 
thing of the suzerain, or rex regulus, which rig denotes. 

Laterigg, near Windermere, is allied to this, from K. iatAar, 
a place of meeting. 

In the Latterbarrows, near Windermere, Wastwater, and 
Ennerdale appear places of meeting near great roads ; so 
also *' Ladder Brow," a name for the Shepherd's crag near 
Lodore. 

The K. lagh (law) signifying order, is apparently the root 
of the modern English word law, so habitually associated 
with order of all kinds ; to the same root I ascribe the names 
of manv of the Law or Low Hills with which Britain is 
studded. Tt is well known that subsequently to the departure 
of the Romaus, moots or "things" were hold in every 
borough, hundred, and shire ; and that attendance was com- 
pulsory on every man. The places of assembly must therefore 
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hare been extremely numerous ; and as the moots or things 
were held in the open air, and in conspicuous places, it seems 
fts if there may be many more traces of them than has been 
hitherto supposed. Therefore, that in addition to the limited 
number of places bearing the names of Dingwall, Thingwall, 
and Tynwald, many of those with names of which ihing or 
its equivalents, as tang or long, are constituents, represent 
places of assembly : as Not/in^ham, Hun/iif^don, and many 
others ; but it would be rash to assert that any one of them 
is a place of the kind, until the probable origin of its name 
has been carefully considered. 

Other hills, which appear to have been used for the pro- 
mulgation of ordinances or elicts, are some of those in which 
the word sea appears, from K. »igh (shee) a hill, as Sea 
Toller and Sea Tallan, more properly, perhaps, Sea Tollan ; 
of very similar significance, namely, great tax or toll hill ; 
being the places from which subsidies, tributes, aids (K. eidti, 
A. 8. hyden) were levied. 

The name of Malpas, which occurs in the counties of 
Chester, Monmouth, and Nottingham, is probably from 
K. maol'beas, tribute hill, or maol-ban, death hill. Originally 
'•things,* they may have been used for the receipt of the 
onlinary taxes ; or, being near the frontiers i»f Wales and 
Northuuibriu, for tribute from conquered enemies.* 

Before quitting this branch of the subject, special reference 
may be permitted to that well-known Shropshire hill, the 
Wrekin, which is another and apparently unique designation 
of tin eminence used for legislative pnrposi»8. The name of 
Uriconium, the ancient city at the bas«^ of this hill, is resolv- 
able into K. ua-ri-cun, that i<«, tht* district counsel house ; 



* Aoother mHj u«me of Halp«t in Cbathire, 0epeDlMi«h, is protMiblj K. dt- 
^« for htinn-bac^ the \\%ce of th^ hill of (Uftat^ or f^ hill of ptt^t : tht 
tUttit wofd for place limnng been dropped iu oaa(^. To refer the luune of 
lUlpM to Uie lUU of the ro«dfl, malm patnu, or to Nomuui, is trifliii^ 
ptdftotry worthy of lome iminibrmed period whto the re«l origin wmt forsottto. 
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and if the Keltic name be pronounced as two syllables, giving 
to the letter i its proper sound of eCy the result will closely 
resemble Wrekin ; thus the city seems to have grown round 
the hill of assembly, the law-hill of the district ; and subse- 
quently to havo been adopted by the Romans, who found it 
well adapted for a border fortress. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that traces should remain 
of the laws promulgated on these remarkable eminences, if 
their use is truly conjectured, and if the records of those laws 
have not been swept away by the Romans and by subsequent 
troubles ; and such traces nre to be found in the domes of 
the Anglo-Saxon period. The designation of the laws or 
ordinances of that period, domes, is almost identical with 
K. do mean, the latter word being glossed measure, judgment, 
award, and appraisement ; and the whole scope of these dooms 
is to determine the compensation or hot to be paid for any 
injury, every offence being appraised at a specific amount. 
K. do or de is the preposition of, and one form is retained in 
the French de. The title of the ordinances correctly repre- 
sents their scope, which is distinctly that of appraisement. 
These words have the like meaning in Domesday, the last 
syllable being K. deigh, search or enquiry. They appear 
again in the title Doomster or Deemster,* given to a judge in 
the Isle of Man ; and in that of Daysman, used in the 
uulliorised version of the Book of Job. 

Various terras in these ordinances, which are given by 
Thorpe technically, as though the definite meaning is un- 
Hscerlained, are easilv resolved into the Keltic. The words 
borh and hoor have been given above ; hot is referable to iho 
lime when cattle formed the medium of pecuniary transactions 
with the Kelts, as they had been with the Romans, and 
probably with most peoples, befoiv ring money or coins were 

* The final nyllable ter seems to have relation to K. tair^ givM. 
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introduced. It appears to represent bo-ait, signifyiDg "in- 
*' stead of cow/' and means the consideration to be paid. Its use 
mrrives to this day : when a man goes on a bootless errand, 
because he cannot shew any result ; or when another, in 
closing a transaction, pays more than is strictly due, i>., gives 
something to boot 

In the domes of iEtlielbirht, >\ho died in the beginning of 
tbo seventh eentury, after reigning fifty-six years, are the 
following examples among othors : — 

6.— If any one slays a freeman, he is to pay fifty shillings 
to the king as '* drihtin-beah." 

In a note, Thorpe says of the last word, literally as a lord- 
ring, which in a seuoc is doubtless correct, but scarcely 
conveys the peuul intention of the ordinances, which, I 
apprehend, is that the slayrr shall pay the value of the life 
taken, apprised at fifty shillings, and this is expressed in the 
term used if it be referred to K. de-ri'tout b^,\iieTti\\\ the 
king's life-value. Subsequently de-ri assumed the form of 
dribt, and the meanings of royal, lordly and noble ; and rings 
and ring money were called b^ah, possibly from being princi- 
pally used for the heavier compensations, which were paid to 
the king or lord, and for life. 

32. — If any one thrust through the "rihi ham-scyld," let 
him adequately conipeuhate. 

Mr. Thorpe is entirely at a loss to explain the words riht- 
ham-scyld, and in the course <'f along note, says he i> induced 
to believe *' we must still have recourse to conjectural criticism 
in removing; our difficulties." The conjecture I venture to 
offi*r is, that the words represent K. rit/t am neoilt, meaning 
the " arm, not splitting or cleaving ;" and as the injury might 
vary in every casi* the hot was variable but " ade<iuate." 

'J8. — If there be ** feax-fiing,' let there be fifty sceatts for 
hot. 

Mr. Thorpe supposes this t<> refer to taking hold of the 
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hair ; if, however, K. fecc-fang be susbstituted, it would 
refer to taking hold with the teeth, literally teeth -impoundiDg : 
either offence indicates a rude people. 

In the dooms of Hlotheere and^dric are the following:— 

1 J . — If one man call another perjurer in another's '* flet," or 
shamefully bespeak him with abusive words, let him pay a 
shilling to him who owns the " flet," and six shillings to 
him to whom he said the words, and twelve shillings to the 
king. 

Mr. Thorpe infera from c. 39 of the dooms of Alfred, thai 
" flet" was a name given to the habitation of a ceorl or other 
inferior degree.* That ordinance refers to fighting; this to 
mere brawling. I apprehend " flet" is K. fleadh^ a feast 
or entertainment, and that the ordinance referred to quarrels 
over drink. The following doom. No. 12, provides — If a man 
'' stoop asette" to another where men are drinking unoffend- 
iugly, according to ancient usage, let him pay a shilling to him 
who owns the ''flet,' and six shillings to him to whom he the 
'* steop asette," and twelve shilhngs to the king. 

Very possibly the word steop is identical with the north 
of England stoup, a drinking cup, from K. stahh ; but the 
expression ** steop asette" seems indicative of a transition in 
the language, for " asette " resembles K. e-soiteadh (e-seeta), 
signifying upset, literally ** not seated ;" and the description 
of the ofl*ence, I apprehend, should be rendered, if a man 
upset the drinking cup of another. 

The word " asette ' apj)ears in the title of the Domes of 
iJi^thelbirht, and of those of Hlothare and £drio, in which 
it is translated as meaning '' established ;" at first this appears 
irreconcilable with the meaning ascribed to it above. But the 
prefix a is in the latter a substitution for E. e, which is a 
negative particle. The prefix a may be a sign of the present, 

* lu the Glossary the word Act is reudcred cabile, ccenaeoliim, itimtom ; 
also house, home. 
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future, and preter tenses ; in the titles of the Domes I appre- 
hend it implies that they are eslahlished for the future. 

Other illustrations may be adduced on a future ocoasion 
ID an attempt to exhibit the close resemblance between the 
modem English and the Erse dialects, if the attempt bo not 
forestalled by some one more competent.* 

The interesting topic of pre-Roman civilization in the 
British Isles is thus but very imperfectly treated : in fact 
this essay in another attempt to invite attention to a train 
of investigation which has been overlooked in consequence of 
the singular but general adoption of the theory of a Teutonic 
re*8ettlement. A complete investigation would include the 
evidence as to the antiquity of the trade iu metals, especially 
ID tin ; at what date the Phoenicians opened their communi* 
cmtioDs with Uie British Isles, either directly or through the 
medium of their colonies in Spain ; and how far the bronze 
weapons used in the siege of Troy, or the bronze adornments 
of Solomon's temple, were tempered by or enriched with 
British tin. The assertion of Herodotus, writing 450 B.C., 
it is *' certain that both our tin and our amber are brought 
"from those extreme u'.^. hyperborean) regions," has been 
already quoted : and Canon Greenwell, who examined so many 
birrows. and has given their contents so much study, infers 
that the dwellers in the woods lived in organised society, 
possessed domestic animals, cultivated grain, manufactured 
woollen, and perhaps linen, fabrics, had considerable skill in 
metallurgy, and were nc<]uuinted with the potter's art, though 
ignorant of the potter's wheel : and that they lived in a 
period that centres in B.C. 1000, or thereabouts. 

It is true such conclusions are utterlv at variance with the 
received impressions as to painted savages, or to a Teutonic 
replanting subsequent to and (M)nsequent upon a Keltic exter- 

* A •todroi will fiuti a venr useful frmAe in the CoUftje Irish Gramwtar^ br 
Ca&oo Bourke. London — WiliUmt and Norgmt«. Dublin — Mollany. 
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mination ; but tbey are emiDently coDsistent with the other 
lessons taught by history, namely that the progress of society 
is tedious in the extreme. It is to be hoped that the pre- 
vailing impression as to the state of Britain in those early 
peiiods may be re-considered, and that the facts still obtain- 
able may be carefully collected and arranged. When this is 
done, it may possibly be found that Britain, at any rate after 
the Roman era, was a centre of civilization to all the sur- 
rounding countries, thus re-distributing the great benefits 
conferred by the preference of the imperial and other potent 
magnates of Rome. Her wealth and her intellectaal culture 
would be esteemed by all ; her temperate and genial climate 
would be especially attractive to the Frisian, Belgian, and 
Dane ; whilst the piety, beneficence, and zeal of her Christian 
disciples would repeat within her limits that sad and noble 
heroism which excited the wonder and admiration of all 
beholders. It seems strange, very strange, that the veil 
should be so tenaciously drawn over all that mast have been, 
if reliance is to be placed upon the general results of our 
historic experience. 



CISTERCIAN ARCHITECTURE, AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE REMAINS OF WUALLEY ABBEY. 

By Wm, A, Waddingion, 

(Bead Jasiuabt 8tb, 1874.) 



About fivo and n half centuries after St. Benedict had 
founded his now moDastery, under his now rule, on Monte 
Casino in Italy, certain monks of the Abbey of Molesme, in 
Bargundy, discontented under the relaxed discipline of the 
Benedictines, and following the example of the Cluniacs and 
Caithnsians, established in A.D. 1098 the Abbev of Cistercium, 
or Cisteaux, in the bishopric of Chalons, in Burgundy. 

Thus the great Cistercian order arose ; taking its name 
from the place of its first foundation. 

The Cistercians were also cilied the " Wliite Monks/* from 
the colour of their habits, and sometimes " Bemardines," 
frum the great St. Bernard, who was Abbot of Clairvaux, in 
the dioceso of Langres, about A.D. 1120, and whoso great 
learning and piety brought his order into favour and promi- 
nence. 

Their rule was based upou that of the Benedictines, bat 
was much more severe in character ; and thev maintained for 



two centuries, at least, their ri^ndity of discipline with a con* 
sistency whicli secured for them great popularity. Their first 
establishment in our country was founded in A.D. 1128 at 
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Waverly, in Surrey ; and at the time of the dissolution they 
had seventy-five monasteries and twenty-six nunneries in 
England. 

Their code of regulations affected not only their form of 
worship, restrictions as to diet, and all the internal economy 
of their establishments; but just as strictly directed the 
selection of sites for their houses, the disposition of the 
various monastic buildings, and the degree of their ornamen- 
tation, both external and internal. 

It is to the latter portion of their " rules" that we wish to 
draw attention ; and after remarking on the most prominent 
of these regulations, we shall see how far the remains at 
Whalley represent the arrangements and architectural pecu- 
liarities of a Cistercian church and conventual buildings of 
the orthodox type. In this we shall be assisted by the 
diagrams and sketches of the remains as they exist at 
present. 

It is necessary to remark here that the facts before men- 
tioned have been brought to light mainly by the efforts of 
Edmund Sharpe, Esq., M.A., of Lancaster, who commenced his 
study of Cistercian architecture thirty-two years ago, when in 
possession of one of the travelling fellowships of the University 
of Cambridge. 

From that time Mr. Sharpe has given very close attention 
to the subject, and has accumulated a mass of information 
from actual observation of most of the important abbeys of 
the order in Europe. The results of his researches have been 
set forth in various works, and Societies' papers ; and his 
views (which have been adopted and enlarged upon by many 
writers, who have also added important confirmatory evidence), 
are now pretty generally accepted. 

Mr. Sharpe being struck by the peculiar uniformity in tbe 
planning and construction of Cistercian abbeys, ooncladad 
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that it must have bceu the result of positive regulations. 
Uo then, tu great pains, obtained access to the early 
chronicles of the order, and was rewarded by the discovery 
of the rules just mentioned ; — and wo refer those interested 
ID this portion of the subject to his paper on Cistercian 
Architecture, read before the Roval Institute of British 
Architects, in June, 1871. In tins paper, after remarking 
on the fact that 1200 abbeys were founded, erected, endowed, 
and added to the order, within '-^dO years from the foundation 
of Cisteaux ; Mr. Sharpc says: — ** Now of these 1200 monas- 
*' Ceries, I do not know one the general plan of which is not 
" in accordance with that of all the rest ; nor a single church 
•• which does not bear in its details the impress of its Cister- 
" cion origin." We cannot do better than repeat also the 
words of Mr. Sharpe in a i)iiper read at Furness Abbey, in 
AagQst, 1850, before the British Archaeological Association. 
In reference to these rules he savs :-*-** As the whole of these 
•* wore borne out and eonlirmcd by all the examples with 
•• which I am acquainted — as there appears indeed to be 
•* scarcely a single ease in which a variation from these rules 
•* occurred, within the first two centuries of the existence of 
•* the order— I conceive that so interfsting a fact, established 
•• as it would apprar by the e(»nrurrriit testimony afforded by 
" the internal ( vidcm-e of the buildings themselves, and the 
•• external evidence of r(»ntt niporanrous historical record, and 
•* unnoticed, as I believe it liitlitTto to liavt» be«.n, is worihv of 
•• peculiar mention and illu^triition." 

And now let us turn to the rules ihemseives, or at leaj>l to 
those which most materiallv alfeet our subject. 

First, then, as ii» the seK'etion <»f sites. It was di^tinetly 
CDJoincd that their ninnasttries should be built in remote 
situations, ** severed from all eouversatinns und habitations 
" of men." They were geuerully situated in the narrowest 

l2 
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part of some valley, and it is only in a few cases that this 
rule was departed from. 

In recalling to mind some of the localities in this coantry 
most celebrated for their natural beauty, we shall find that 
thev have become invested with an additional charm from the 
fact of the existence amongst them of monastic ruins ; and 
these chiefly Cistercian. In illustration of this we need only 
to name the abbeys of Fumess, Rievaulx, Tintem, Netley, 
Calder, and Fountains. 

It is to this rule that the present state of the abbeys of 
this order is chiefly attributable ; for when the monks were 
driven from their homes, there was no population in the 
immediate vicinity to sustain them ; and whilst there are 
to-day many glorious churches, of the orders of St. Benedict 
and St. Augustine, in a fine state of preservation, and in 
which divine service has never been interrupted, there is not a 
Cistercian church in the country that is not utterly ruinous 
and deserted. 

The rules relating to the disposition of the various build- 
ings could not be laid down with exact precision, on 
account of the peculiarities of site, &c. ; but that there was a 
uniformity of observance in this respect is easily proved from 
the close similarity of the plans of all the early abbeys of the 
order. The buildings were arranged round a cloister court, 
and with very few exceptions the church stood on the north 
side. The form of the church was that of a Latin cross : — 
from the south arm or transept ran a range of buildings in a 
southerly direction, the first of which was the sacristy, next 
the chapter house, then a passage connecting the quadrangles, 
and lastly, extending beyond the line of the cloisters, the 
fratry or day-room of the monks. Along the south side of the 
court came first a staircase leading to the monks' dormitory, 
which ran over the whole of the last-mentioned apartments ; 
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Iben came the kitchens, principal refectory, batteries, offices, 
Ac. The western side was occupied by one long building, 
which has until recently been named the hospitium, or guest- 
house, and of which wc shall have more to say hereafter. 
This is the normal type of the central block of a Cistercian 
aonastery. The other buildings, including abbot's house, 
the gateways, &c., the relative positions of which could not 
be broQght so distinctly under regulation, wo shall leave at 
present, and consider the rules concerning the building of the 
coDventaal churches. The most important of these were ; — 
that they should all be dedicated to the Blessed Virgin — that 
they were to be built in the form of a cross — that they (as 
well as all other buildings) should be rigidly plain — that no 
lofty towers should be orocted — that elaborate carvings or 
•* representations of the human form" should be forbidden — 
as were also all features simply r>f an oniamental oharacter, 
#.5^,, pictures, stained glass, tesselated pavements, gold omn- 
nents, coloured decorations, and the like. Thus, in their 
extreme simplicity, the early abbeys t)f the onler depend for 
ihfrir effect upon the excellence <>f their proportions auil the 
rariety and purity of their details ; and for this reason they 
may be studied with the greatest advantage by the architect 
of the present day. 

lo reference to the rule concerning lowers, wooden bell- 
torrets were permitted over the ** crossing," antl sometimes 
the four walls of the " crossing" were carried up one stage 
aboTe the ridge of the nave and covered with a low pvmmidal 
roof. Portions of these lanterns remain at Kirkstall. Calder, 
Buildwa««, Meln)ae, iV:c. The towers of Fountains and Furnens 
were late additions, at a time when the Cistercians had become 
less strict in their adhennce to the orisrinal rule. In refer- 
ence to the rule concerning carvings of the ** human form," 
Mr, Sharpe says — '* We accordingly find in none of the ahliey 
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" churches of this order the representation of a human head 
" or figure carved in stone, whereas they abound in the con- 
" temporaneous buildings of the other orders. I do not 
"remember to have seen — and I have searched for it— a 
*' single exception to this rule in the numerous abbey churches 
'* of the Cistercians that I have visited in Europe, constructed 
'' during the first two centuries of the existence of the order." 
This absence of carvings is sometimes strikingly contrasted 
with the richer treatment of the abbeys of other orders ; take, 
for Instance, as noticed by Mr. Sharpe, the Benedictine abbey 
of Whitby, and the Cistercian abbey of Uievaulx, within thirty 
miles of each other. In the former we find grotesque figures, 
heads, and the utmost profusion of carved ornament, and 
in the latter extreme simplicity in these respects. 

It must bo understood that these rules were carried out 
with the utmost rigour down to the end of the 13th century, 
not only in our own country but on the continent of Europe. 
After that time there grow up in the order a certain laxity in 
their practice ; they employed a greater degree of ornament 
in their erections and insertions ; and made many deviations 
from their rules, which further illustrate this degenerate 
tendency, and make it difficult to determine with certainty 
the exact significance of many features in their later 
structures. 

It must also be boi*ne in mind that the fouudation stone of 
the Abbey of Whalley was not laid till A.D. 1296. The 
neighbouring Cistercian Abbey of Sawley had then been in 
existence about l.'^O years. The monastery was founded at 
Stanlaw in Cheshire in A.D. 1 178 ; but the encroachments of 
the sea made a change of situation necessary. They had 
acquired considerable property in Lancashire, and in A.D. 
1 178, IJenry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, granted to the monas- 
tery the advowson of Whalley : the translation was, however, 
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delayed for thirteen years ; and such was the restless character 
of the monks, that a second translation was contemplated at 
the begioning of the I4th centnry to Toxtetli. This, however, 
Bever took effect. The Abhey of Whalley was not completed 
till A.D. 1488 (a period of 142 years from its foundation), 
and before this time many of the departures from the original 
regulations had taken place ; but we shall find that the more 
important features fully bear out the foregoing rules ; and 
iboQgh we may also meet with much to illustrate the laxity 
of the order (which is not to be wondered at considering the 
lateness of tbe erection), yet a close study of its arrange* 
meats will be of advantage both to the architect and the 
aotiqaary. 

We will now apply the rules before quoted to the site and 
conventual buildings. 

The site of Whalloy Abboy is in one sense eminently 
Cistercian in character, being situated just where the valley 
of the Calder contracts and presents Home of its loveliest 
Bcenerv. The abbev stands, tis is usuallv the case, on the 
north bank of the river. Its situation is not now so secludeil 
as that of some of tlie Cistercian abbeys ; but at the time of 
its foundation very few houses would surround the spot where 
the Chureh of Whalley had existed, under one form or 
other, for more than six centuries. 

We will now turn to tlie plun of the abbey, prepared from 
recent mt^asurements, and respecting which it will be ueeessary 
to explain that the parts in black indicate existing remains ; 
the parts etched fnnn ri<;)it to left, portions destroyed ; and 
the parts etchtnl from left to right, recent additions. The 
last applying to portions nf the abbot's house only. 

i'ommencing with the church, which is of course the roost 
important of all the conventual buildings, we find that it has 
almoht entirelv di:9appeared. There are a few fragments lefr. 
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however, and though they are only fragments, they ik 
great light upon its original condition. The width across t 
nave and aisles, and the length of the choir, are taken fr 
Dr. Whitaker 3 plan in his Hintory of Whalley ; and ' 
process hy which these dimensions were obtained is tb 
explained. Nothing remains above the ground to test tli 
proportions ; but there is no reason to doubt their coiTectni 
except that in churches of this order, built at so late a i\ 
the choir was much longer than is there shewn. There \ 
however, one or two points in Dr. Whi taker's plan wl 
require alteration. (1) There is an irregular arrangemeni 
nave, pillars, aisles, and buttresses, which would be imposs 
under merely constructional considerations ; (2) to the 
of the transepts, both north and south, two chapels are sh 
of an inordinate length. We usually find f/iree chapeli 
these situations extending the whole length of one of 
buys of the choir. The peculiarity of this portion of 
plan led to a personal investigation of the ruins, and 
evidences of the third chapel were discovered. The j 
and sill of its south window arc still remaining ; and 
closeness of the jamb to the internal angle, along with 
confirmation obtained from plans of other churches of 
order, will justify the contraction of its length as shewr 
the plan now presented. 

The pier-respond in the south wall of the south tran 
remains, and indicates the moulding of the rest. In 
wall too is a low arched door leading to the sacristy. Not! 
further is left of the church to the east. A portion of 
wall of the south aisle is still standing ; and where it adj 
the range of buildings to the west of the cloister cou 
portion of the jamb and sill of the aisle window, and st 
course under it, is seen at a height of eighteen feet from 
ground. The jamb of the aisle window of the west froi 
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ill in existence ; it is composed of a succession of simple 
splaysy and extends the whole width of the wall which is 
Oft. 4in. thick above the base course. Adjoining this window 
is the stone corbel and moulded springer of the aisle 
Tanlting. This corbel is at a height of twenty-four feet, 
which will also give the height of the nave piers ; so that 
althongh we have but a few details now remaining of this 
once noble church, yet they teach us mudi. They shew in 
the western portion, by the exceeding plainness of the details, 
how at that time the severities of the Cistercian regulations 
were enforced ; and in the eastern portions the more elaborate 
moulds of the transeptal chapels tell (»f the distinctions they 
made in the more sacred portions (»f tlieir edifices. In the 
fragmentary mouldings of pier, and vaulting, and window 
jamb, and string, we have sutlicient material, with refcrenre 
to other existing portions of the abbuy, to work out a tolerable 
restoration of the original fabric, and reproduce, on paper, a 
boilding, severe in outline, strikingly simple in its details, but 
gnnd in its very simplicity, and dignified in its repo!?e : — 
presenting in its fine proportions one of the best examples df 
Cistercian architecturt> in the I'nited Kingdom. 

Taking the plan as laid down to represent the original 
building as nearly as possihie. from the evidences rmiaining, 
we have in it a Cistercian church of the orthodox type : — its 
internal length being vio5 feet : that is, oii(> foot lonffer than 
Famess, thirty -eight feet longer than Kirkstall, twenty-^eveti 
feet longer than Tintem, forty-fivt> feet longiT than Nftley : 
and its width across the transepts (about 11*^ feet) is exeeeijed 
bv that of verv few ehurche*- of thf i-rder in this country. 

Next to the south wall of the south tran**fpt we find tht* 
•acristy, which was usually ap]>roa>;hed from the ehurrh ; — the 
doorwav still remains. It is liirhted fnan the east, but tin- 

m 

window is an insertion of Lati* Perpendicular character Then 
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follows the chapter houee. Next to the churoh, this building 
was most highly decorated ; and in this instance we find the 
usual arrangement of a central doorway, flanked by two smaller 
arched openings, the sills of which are some two or three 
feet from tlie ground. These openings were never glazed, 
and are a standing proof of the austerity of the Cistercians, 
who were thus unprotected, in their deliberations, from the 
severities of our climate. This western triple-arcade is 
exceedingly beautiful, the moulds of the central doorway 
being enriched by numerous carved pattera of a very 
spirited character, the hood-moulds being foliated. The side 
arches contain tracery of an Early Perpendicular character, 
and are deeply moulded, having treble shafts. The eastern 
doorway, which is over seven feet wide, has also a very 
effective arch mould. On either side of this doorway there 
is slight evidence (in the discontinuation of the base mould) 
of the existence of other buildings to the east, bat of this 
there is no certainty. Next the chapter house is an apart- 
ment that, from the large size of its arched doorway (Oft. Sin. 
wide), must originally have been the usual passage con- 
necting the quadrangles. The east window is evidently an 
insertion. 

Other apartments are sometimes found in this range ; one 
being a penitentiary, another a locutorium, or parlour for 
consultations ; so that this room may at one time have been 
assigned to either of these uses, probably the latter. The 
next is a long apartment extending far south of the oloister 
court, called the fratry, or day-room, of the monks ; — it 
invariably occupies this position. At its north end are two 
doorways, and it is not at all improbable that the one on the 
east side has been removed from the before-mentioned passage; 
in fact, the passage door and the fratry window have changed 
places, thus creating an additional room in the east walk of the 
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cloister, the communication from the outer quadrangle now 
being through the north end of the fratry. It appears that the 
sooth end of this room was in some abbeys exposed to the 
ooter air, the openings for light being unglazed. There is no 
indication of this in the present instance ; on the contrary, 
we haTe the eyidence of the relaxed discipline in the fire- 
place, a portion of which is still to be seen in the east wall, 
mnd the flues from two of the other rooms may also be seen 
in further illustration. In this room the holes for the 
floor beams of the upper storey are clearly visible ; also 
the stone corbels under beam ends, and other corbels, 
fife feet lower, from which doubtless sprang the wooden 
carved brackets to support the floor, which would be 
about fifteen feet above that of the frntry. Light is ob- 
tained at the sides, from segmontal-headed windows of two 
lights, containing simple tracery of Transitional Decorated 
character. The south window, which had three lights, w«s of 
a more elaborate design, and is restored in the diagram 
shewing the general view of the abbey. An idea of the 
external character of the buildings last described may be 
obtained from the views of the chapter house, fratry, Aic., 
which form a portion of a series of sketches, published in I H70. 
From the south-east corner of the fratry a passage runs out to 
the mill stream, originally terminating in the *' necessaria" of 
this portion of the esttiblishmt'nt. 

Taking the remains on the south walk of the cloister, we 
find first the stairense, so usual in this position. Access is 
obtained through a moulded archway, sprinijini^' from clusten*d 
shafts. This was the means of approach to the monks* dor- 
mitory, which ran over the entire leni^th <»f the buildintrs hist 
mentioned, with tli»» I'xct ption (»f a portion n»s<Tvt»d for the 
scriptorium, whieh was crenrrally over the chapter hnuso. 
Here, however, we find a separate r«><»in eonnected with the 
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dormitory by a passage to the S.E., corresponding to that on 
the ground plan, and it has been thought that this would be 
the scriptorium; but the smallness of the windows throws 
discredit upon this idea, and since the building is unusual, 
its exact purpose will probably remain doubtful for some time. 
It may possibly have been the infirmary. It has a fire-place 
in the east wall, and large openings are found, which, from 
certain indications, were doubtless made for the reception 
of modern windows. This room is directly over the mill 
stream, and its east and west walls are supported upon bold 
pointed arches in one span. It is very probable that a flight 
of steps would connect the dormitory with the south transept 
of the church, a very usual and necessary arrangement for 
nocturnal services, but this portion of the building has been 
destroyed. 

Continuing our investigations on the south walk we find, 
next the staircase, a door leading to what is now the kitchen 
garden. This was the site of the kitchens, principal refectory, 
butteries, &c., which generally occurred in the order named ; 
anil in almost every case the axis of the principal refectory 
was north and south ; but from the position of the doorways 
alone it is pretty evident that in this case it ran east and 
west. Very little can be gathered from the existing remains 
as to the exact disposition of these rooms. There are indica- 
tions of a division wall about sixteen feet from the staircase, 
and the north wall is still perfect, with its doorways, to the 
height of ten or twelve feet. This range was not erected till 
the end of the J 4th century, and at that time many of the 
original regulations were disregarded. A portion of the south 
wall of this block remains at each end, as shewn on the plan ; 
it docs not follow of necessity that thev were connected in a 
straight line as indicated, but on making special inquiries from 
an old servant, long connected with the abbey, he told me 
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that ho dag up almost the entire length of the wall, as it is 
now shewn ; and he had good reason to remember it, being, as 
he said, *'a yarry tough job.*' It is much to be regretted that 
80 little is to be seen of the principal refectory, a building 
next in importance to the chapter house, and usually of a 
more ornate character than its surroundings. In the north 
wall of this refectory and on the cloister side near the stair- 
case, is the lavatory, covered with a low segmental arch. This 
was erroneously described by Dr. Whitaker as " a tomb ;" but 
it is a very common feature in this wall. The leaden water 
pipe was in its place up to a very recent date. 

It is certain that some portion, at least, of this range of 
building had a second storey, and, though it is against the 
role, it is probable that it ran the entire length. Its uses, if 
it had any beyond that of an additional dormitory, (access to 
which would be easily obtained from the staircase before 
mentioned,) would be matter of mere speculation. 

We now come to a very important building, occupying the 
whole of the western side of the cloisters. This ha.s been 
generally called the hospitium, or guest house, for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of travellers, and is thus named on 
Mr. Sharpe's '* model plan/' as given in his paper two years 
ago. Various uses have been assigned to it by different 
writers, however, Mr. Sharpe in a recent communication, 
after mentioning the diseoverv of documentary evidence of a 
** very new ami interesting nature ;" states that he now believes 
the building to be the *'dotntiM coNver$on4m," a name frequently 
occurring in Cistercian clironicles. We shall look forward 
with interest to the publication of the evidence on this point, 
which he has in preparation, as it does seem very unlikely 
that the vi:«itors would be allowed to overlo(»k the very heart 
of the monastery from their dormitory windows.* 

* Since this pftptr was read, Mr. Sharpe bif pobliahed hii tiewi oo the 
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This building is in two stories throughout, and is lighted 
by two-light windows, with segmental heads, having cuspated 
openings, and rather later in style than the windows of the 
fratry. The doorways occur as shewn on the plan, and one 
of those to the east has a very effective and elegant arch- 
mould. 

We must not omit to mention the existence of a curious 
staircase in the south wall of this building, terminating at the 
top in a narrow window. Some writers have thought this 
to be a cell, and, considering that its length is about thirty 
feet, its width about three feet, and that it contains about 
twenty-four steps, the idea is curious. It is not at all im- 
probable, considering the facts just stated, that it was used as 
one meaus of communication to the dormitory above; — indeed* 
at present, it is the only visible means of access to the whole 
of the higher storey at the west end of the cloister. 

The cloister walk here, as in most other cases, would pro- 
bably be covered with a simple roof, supported on wooden 
posts, and not in the style of the elaborate stone erections, 
some of which are most exquisitely beautiful, as at the Bene- 



question in a paper entitled " The Domtis Convertorumt containing the Dmy 
' ' Room and Dormitory of the ConTersi of a Cistercian Monastery.*' Mr. Sharpe, 
in reference to the title " Hospitium/* given in the model plan attached to the 
l>apcr read before the " Royal Institute of British Aicfaiteots*' in 1871, says — 
*' Accumulated documentary evidence which has fiEtllen into my hands since then, 
'* has satisfied me that the designation is an erronoons one, and ihMi thia hoild- 
*' iug was really constructed for a use that has more than once been applied 
" to it." There has been no jioBitive proof, however, and it has been by a 
diligent research, extending over two years, that Mr. Shazpe has elicited the 
information which caused him to substitute the title above indicated. The 
cndeuces are chiefly derived from the Libelltu Antiquarum D^ifinitionem 
Ordinia CUUrciemis of 12S9, and in a second edition of this in 1816, and a 
full account of the Rule of the Converis at Clairvaux, published by Martenne, 
in his Thcsaunu Sovus Anecdotorumt in 1647. We can only add here thai 
the Conversi were a distinct class of inmates, subordinate to Uie Honln, and 
performed *' all tlie agrarian, ariificers, and menial woric incidental to the 
** cultivation of the land, and the clothing and daily service of the whole 
•• community " 

For further information on this interesting subject wo refer the reader to the 
paper itself, the arguments of which arc most concloaiTe. 
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diciioo ohurohes of Worcester, Canterbury, Gloucester, and 
those of the secular canous at Lincoln and Salisbury. The 
stone corbels formerly supporting the rafters are still to be 
seen in the walls at regular intervals of seven feet. To the 
Cialercian practice of construction in wood, the absence of this 
inlercsting feature in their monastic architecture is due. 

We have now made tho circuit of the buildings forming 
tbe central block of the abbey, and, taking into consideration 
the lateness of its erection, the various buildings illustrate, 
in a remarkable manner, the uniformities of the Cistercian 
plan and the various peculiarities of their architectural 
regulations. 

Dr. Whitaker, in his History of Whalley, has not assigned 
the names to the whole of the conventual buildings on his 
plan, for at that time little was known of these special cha- 
racteristics of Cistercian architecture ; but in the fourth 
edition of that work, now being published, those deficiencies 
haTe been supplied : a plan has been substituted similar to 
tbo one here exhibited. Tho letterpress has also been revised 
in accordance with these rcoent discoveries ; and Mr. Nichols, 
whoso recent death is a source of general regret, has taken an 
especial interest in this important portion of the work. 

We will now briefly notice the block next in importance on 
the plan, situated about forty- four yards t4) the oa.st of the 
chapter house. This was the abbot's house, and of it wo need 
say very little. Its apartments were arranged round a small 
qaadrangle, about fifty-two feet square, but they have been so 
cut up and sub-divided that it is now difficult to trace the 
original plan. The kitchen is almost entire, and contains 
three arched fire-places, two of them being about fourteen 
fett nix inches, and the other about eight feet wide, speaking 
eloquently of the bounteous hospitality of the abb(»ts of 
Wballey. Above this portion of the house ran the long 
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gallery, said to have been 1 50 feet long. The abbot's private 
chapel, lighted by a most elegantly traceried window of Early 
Perpendicular character, stands further to the east, and is 
situated in the second storey. The whole group, as now 
remaining, presents a most picturesque appearance, owing to 
its many mullioned windows ; — those to the long gallery being 
especially fine. The abbey mill stood still ftirtber to the 
east. It is now destroyed, but its position is taken from 
Dr. Whitaker's plan. 

It remains to notice the gateways, of which there were two. 
That to the north-west, which is eighty yards farther to the 
west than shewn on the plan, was first erected. It is of noble 
proportions, and is the more imposing in all respects. It 
consists of two storeys, the' second one being supported on 
stone vaulting. Its detail is very simply treated, springing 
from wall corbels, but it has an exceedingly fine effect The 
higher storey was well lighted by seven three-light windows, 
containing the elegant flowing tracery peculiar to the Decorated 
Period of about A.D. 1350. The foundations of extensive 
buildings have been traced to the north and south, but 
especially on the former side, access being obtained by door- 
ways still remaining. There is also an arched doorway to the 
higher storey on the north side. Corbels occur in the side 
walls at regular intervals, apparently for the support of roof 
timbers. It has been difficult to assign a use for these 
buildings, beyond that of porter's lodge ; but assigning the 
long building on the west of the cloister court to the **domuM 
cofivemorumf' it is not at all improbable that, at Whalley, the 
hospitium or guest house would be connected with this 
western gateway ; the higher storey (its internal dimensions 
being G5ft. x 2(3ft.), being used as the guest's dormitory. 

The other gateway, much further to the oast, and approached 
through an avenue of fine lime trees, is of much later date. 
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It aUo has a second storey, gaiiieil by means of a spiral stair- 
case. The embattled parapet is almost in its original 
condition ; and as a wliolo, this is perhaps one of the most 
pcrfecty being certainly one of the latcift, erections of the 
abbey. This latter fact will explain th(* appearance of a niche 
containing the figure of some royal pers«on age over the arched 
eu trance. 

The Tiew representing a restoration of the abbey as scon 
from the south-east, has been produced from measured draw- 
ings of the existing portions and the best authorities 
coDcenuDg what is lacking, namely, the more perfect abbeys 
of the order. I have chosen to represent the orthodox 
central tower, rather than adopt the idea of a western tower, 
of the existence of which there is no positive proof. 

Ornamental fmgments of this (»noe magnificeut monastic 
pile are scattered about on all sides. Some of its tracericd 
windows are to be found at Langho Church and Samlesbury 
Hall, and numerous housfs in the immediate district are 
almost entirely constructed from its ruins. Other portions 
haT6 been applied to wor^e purposes ; and it is a matter of 
astonishment that bO little of the richer tracerv, oniamental 

m 

carving, and i\w. various aueient art-wurk, introduced at the 
later periods of its erection, is t4) be found. We see speci- 
mens of stall carv'ing in the venerable parish church ; stained 
glass at Holme, and elsewhere ; heraldic carvings at Downham 
Hall ; and various oak carvings, ancient tiles, and smaller 
shields of arms built into the houses at Whallev and the 
neighbourhood) ; but much m4)r<' ol this ornammtal work 
must be thrown together somewhere within t^r near the abbey 
grounds. I can only, in conelu^iou, echo tlu* wish of the 
present vicar, the Rev. IJ. N. W hi taker, M.A., expressed in a 
lecture delivered in IMVJ, that excavations might be made, 
not onlv to test certain statements that much of the oruameutal 
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PROCEEDINGS, 

TVVEN'l'YSIXTH SESSION, 1878-74. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
Ro^l Institution, Colquitt Sttift, Linrpooly October 20rA, 1878. 

Rev. a. HUME, D.C.L., President, in the Chaib. 



REPORT. 

In preaeniiug their Report, at the cloae of t)ie Twenty-fifth SomIod, the 
Cotincil have the pleasure of stating that during the year the husineaa of 
tlM Society haa steadily progressed. The^ have heen anxious to extend 
Us operationB over as much as j>088ihle ol the area embraced in its title : 
and they have borne in minu that there iH a danger of an opposite 
character, viz., — ignoring local limits and becoming too discursiTe. 

Among the papers whii-h hre of a strictly local character will be found 
the following. — Mr. Karwuker. who is pn*pariijg a large illustrated 
volume on the Antiquities of Ka^t Cheshire, contributed a paper ou the 
same general subject ; and Mr. Heamont, of Warrington. reaJ a second 

K per on a topic of much interest, the Fee of Makerfield. Dr. Kerr 
a extended his researches respecting the Primitive Iron Furnaces in 
Lancashire; and Mr. Abram. a new member of the Society, has con- 
tributed, in two parts, an exhaustive history of two places in the county. 
E^esidee his annual coiitributiou, entitled Archeology in the Mersey 
District. Mr. 11 Kcroyd Smith has given a curi(»UH a«*count of old Moor 
Screet in this town. Other pa(>ers referring to special localities are 
Mr. Clarke's on such Antiquities illustrative of Esttex as exist in the 
Mafer collection of this town ; and Mr. Smith's Notes on the Vale of 
Clwyd. Mr. Boull's rcsearchek n>s}>ectii)g the Angles. «Iutes. Saxons, 
Ae, as well as Mr. Comber's on the Distribution of British Plants, 
are more comprehensive iu their character. 

Tbeae papers will appear in the annual volume now in the preat, 
tome of them with appropriate illustrations ; and it is exftected it will be 
ready for distribution early in November. 

The index of Authors, Pafiers, and Subjects mentioned io the laal 
B«pon has since been completed, and is now in the printer's hands. 

m2 
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The officers entrusted with the Society's property, report that it is all 
in a satisfactory condition. 

The Librarian has laid on the table a complete MS. catalogue, ready 
for being printed ; and the Council believe that the cost of arranging 
the books and preparing it was well expended. The Curator has, in 
like manner, arranged and catalogued the illustrative objects in his 
department : and to him is entrusted for the present the misoeUaneout 
property of the Society, including volumes of Transactions in stock, 
technically in charge of the Assistant Secretary. 

The Catalogue and Index will, when printed, form a small supple- 
mentary volume of general interest. 

The financial condition of the Society has again been carefully 
revised, and the Council recommend that a special application be made 
to members who are in arrear of their subscriptions, to forward remit- 
tances to the Treasurer. The debtors to the Society are more than 
twice as numerous among the distant members as among the members 
whom the collector can reach ; and although the payments are only 
half as great, they constitute the principal part of the arrears. 

The excursion of the members and their friends took place on the 
24th of Juno to Congleton ; and the Council desire especially to express 
their thanks to the worthy Mayor of that town, for the very hospitable 
reception which was given to them. 

The Rev. Dr. Hume has again expressed an earnest wish to retire 
from the office of President, which he has now filled for four sessions ; 
but he has assented to the wishes of the Council that he should hold 
the office till they have had time to select and recommend a suitable 
successor. They desire to express their sense of the obligations of the 
Society to the Rev. Dr. Hume, who (always an .enthuaiastio worker 
ou its behalf) has during the four years of his ofBoe as President 
manifested more than ordinary zeal to maintain and further the Society's 
interests, and to extend its usefulness. They also feel con? inoed that 
his efforts have tended in a marked degree to establish the Society on a 
sounder footiDg, and to inspire its members with renewed confidence in 
its future well-being. 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, the election of the 
Council and Officers was proceeded with,* and the result announced as 

stated on page iv. 

* November 21«^ 1873. 
Rev. Dr. Hume, President, in the Chair. 

The following Paper was read : — 

Traofs of Prb-Roman Civilisation in Britain,! b^ Jompk BcmU, 
F.R.I.S.A. 

• This meeting should haTs been held on Thanday, NoTember ISth ; but in ooaMqaraee 
of a bojiquei being giten to Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.8.A., on thU day, It «M p o s^ toaad to 
the abore date. 

f TransacUona, page 119. 
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Novemh€r 27M, 1873. 
Thomas Gibson, Esq., in the Chair. 

Tlie following objects were exhibited : — 

By J. T. Towson. F.R.G.S. 

A copy of a sermon preached on the occasion of the death of 

Qaeen Anne, in the parish church of St. Peter, IJrerpool, 

by the Rev. Henry ttichmond, rector of Liverpool, on Sunday, 

&th September, 1714. 
A MS. written in Greek on Tellum, found in 1804 by a Greek 

merchant in an old monastery at Xante. 

By O. H. Float. Esq. 

A jewelled snuff box. having on its lid a beautifully executed 
portrait, in enamel, of a lady of the time of Charles II, and on 
the bottom of the box a representation of Oliver Cromwell 
gazing on the dead body of Charles I. 

Ifr. Henry Ecroyd Smith announced the discovery, during the 
raparation of St Michael's Church Huyton, of traces of an early and 
btiherio unknown Anglo-Saxon foundation, consisting of the capital of 
a small column and the bowl of a font, both carved with human beads, 
4e. : and he announced that the vicar, the liev. Oswald Penrhyn. would 
have pleasure in showing these relics to any gentlemen interested in 
•edesiastical architecture. 

The following Paper was read : — 

Thb Mttholoot or Aerostation and its subskquknt Application 
TO Ballooning, rspkciallt as connectf.u with tbk HisToar or 
LiVEapooL,* by J. T. Towson, F.Ji.A S 



December Wih, 187tS. 

Thomas Gibson. Esq., in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Ordinary Members of the 
Society : — 

James Pearson. Esq., Congletpn. 

T. A. Daniel. Esq.. Congleton. 

Andreas E. Cockayne, Esq.. Congleton. 

James Dixon, Eso , OmiHkirk. 

J. B. Earwaker. B.A.. F.S.A., Oxford 

W. A. Waddington. Esq.. Piccadilly Road. Burnley. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

The Rev. Dr. Hume exhibited a large and interesting book in two 
Tolumes. prepared by hims4*lf. In 1h(}9 he was one of the secretaries of 
the Church Congress held in Liverpool, and editor of the Report: and in 
the exercise of the latter duty all the manuscripts and corrected proof 

* TnuiMetiona. pag* 76. 
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sheets passed through his hands. These were carefully preseired, and 
eventually laid down upon strong cartridge paper, with a double mai-gin 
of red, arranged so that at each opening the manuscript stands on the 
right side, and the portion of corrected proof corresponding to it on the 
left. Speeches are giyen, as well as formal papers, when the authors 
furnished manuscript. Dr. Hume has also procured numerous carta- 
de-visite of the writers, which are laid down, accompanied by 
biographical sketches from the peerage books, ** Men of the Time," the 
Clerical Directory, &c. There are also scTeral large photographs of 

Sublic buildings, as St. George's Hall, the Town Hall, St Michael's 
huroh, &c. The binding, which is very elegant, and has elicited high 
commendations, was executed by Mr. H. Sbimmin. Each leaf is laid 
down on cloth, the back is of the best morocco, and the sides are of the 
oak of Chester Cathedral, kindly presented by Dean Howson. On the 
upper side of each is inlaid the seal of the Church Congress ; and on 
the lower side the Liverpool arms. The lining of the covers was 
specially prepared by Mr. J. E. Worrall, of Castle Street ; it represents 
the seal ot the Congress damasked in lozenges on dark and light alter- 
nately. The thirty-two bosses of the covers were specially prepared in 
London. The whole is enclosed in a beautiful coffer, like a plate-chest, 
which, with the cabinet work, was executed by Mr. Patterson, of Everton. 
The sermon of the Archbishop of York, preached at Chester on the 
Saturday after the Congress, is included. 

By F. J. Jeffery. Esq. 

Two photographs of a Greek, now exhibiting himself privately in 
Germany. He was taken prisoner with others in the war in 
Cochin China, and sentenced to death, or, as an alternative, to 
be tattooed all over. He chose the latter ; and having sur- 
vived the operation, his skin presents the appearance of a 
tight-fitting costume, elaborately figured witk dragons and 
other grotesque animals, the colours oeing blue and rad. Two 
of his companions, who were tattooed in a similar manner, 
died under the operation. 

By Mr. J. Dixon, iu illustration of his Paper. 

A drawing of the Derby Chapel, Ormskirk Church. 

The following Paper was read by Dr. Buxton, in the absence of the 

Author : — 

Ormskirk Church and Derby Chapel Not£s: bbino Extracts 

FROM THE ReOISTERS AT OrMSKIRK ChURCH OF ALL THE RbCORDED 

Interments whioh have taken plage in the Debet Chapkl ; with 
Addenda of Miscellaneous Gleanings from the same sourcb,4i fry 
James Dixon t Esq, 



January Qth, 1874. 
T. T. Wilkinson. F.R.A.S., in the Chair. 

The following Gentlemen were elected Ordinary Members of the 

Society : — 

* TrantftctioDt, page 1. 
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Mr. Alfred Hardwick, Chatham Street 

Rev. John Smith Doxej, Wood Top, Habergham Earea, near 
Burnley. 

Tlie following objects were exhibited :— 

Bj Mr. George Thomas. 

A Tolume published in the reign of Charles 11, containing a 
great Tariety of information respecting the manners and customs 
and notable men of that period. 

By the Assistant Secretary. 

An illustrated catalogue of the works of art exhibited by Mesara. 
Elkington and Co. at the Vienna Exhibition, the Tolume beioc 
remarkable as an example of the state of perfection to which 
the art of printing has been carried to this time. 

By T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., in illustration of the Paper of Ibe 
erening. 

A ground plan of Whalley Abbey, and a drawing of its eleratton 
as it may be supposed to hare stood originally. 

The following Paper was read : — 

Ox CisTKacuN AacHiTECTuaa, as illostratid by ret aiMaiirfl of 
Wrallby Abbby,4< b^ W. A. H'addimgtofi, E$q. 



Jamutry i'ind, 1874. 
Thomas Oibsos. Esq., in the Chair. 

l*he following obj^ts were exhibited : — 

A portion of the ordnance sunrey of Whales on the scale of %h\ 
inches to the mile ; the trees, houses, fields, Ac., being clearly 
delineated. With a book of reference to the plan. 

[Referring to thin plan, it was resolred, on the motion of Mr. Boult, 
to suggest to Sir Henry Jamos that in future books of reference to the 
aurTey, the names of the rarious fields should be given, in addition to 
the numbers.] 

By Mr George Thomas. 

1 . A Yoluroe entitled " Naturall Philooophie Reformed bj Divine 
Light; or, a Synopsis of Fhysick, by J. A. Comenius, with 
a brief Appencfix touching the diaeaaes of the body, mind, and 
soul, with their general remedies London : Printed by Robert 
and William I^y bourn for Thomas Pierrepoint at the Sun in 
Pauls Churchyard. UShXr 

2. A Yolume entitled " The Diumall Oocurrences or Daly Pro- 
ceedings of Both Houses in this Great and Haopy Parliament 
from the Third of NoYerober 1540 to the Third of NoYcmber 
1541.- 

• TrMmfltio— , pag* 116. 
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Mr. Edward A. Heffer exhibited bis designs for the proposed improTe- 
ment and widening of the White Hock Parade at Hasting, for which 
he was awarded the prize of one hundred guineas, offered by the 
Hastings Council for the best design. Sixteen other designs were sent 
in. The scheme includes the construction of an aquarium, with twenty- 
two tanks arranged along both sides of a corridor, 20 feet in width and 
190 feet long, some of the tanks being very large. A central court with 
ornamented coupled supports of iron, contains ten table tanks suited 
for the smaller aquatic animals. A conservatory, 88 feet by 65 feet, with 
elegant cast iron columns and arched supports, terminates the vista, f n 
this portion, a large fernery with natural rockwork is a leading feature — 
seal ponds, sculpture, &c., adding to the effect. Ample room is provided 
for orchestral concerts. The entrance to the aquarium is at the western 
end, near the Peerless Pier ; the latter a fine structure recently com- 
pleted. For the convenience of invalids and others, it is approached by 
a gentle incline. The entrance hall, reading room, and dining hall are 
spacious and handsome apartments. In convenient situations are cloak 
rooms, telegraph office, waiting rooms, lavatories, kitchen offices, &c. 
The baths, situated at the eastern end, near the Carlisle Parade, are 
arranged in a very complete manner. Besides large plunge baths, and 
private baths both for gentlemen and ladies, a plunge bath for children 
IS introduced, with a capacity equal to 28 feet by 20 feet, fitted up with 
every convenience for the young. The style of architecture is Italian, 
carefully treated, and free from excess of ornamental carvings, Ac. 

The following Paper was read : — 
On the Dispersion of British Plants,* by Thomas Comber^ Esq. 



February btk, 1874. 
J. R. HuoHES, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Mr. J. T. Towson. 

A number of Japanese castings in bronze, from the religious 
temples of Japan. 

By Mr. Thomas Gibson, Jun. 

1. A Burmese rifle mounted in silver, of very curious and beautiful 
workmanship. 

2. A portion of a musket inlaid with ivory, picked up near Pekin 
after one of the engagements between the English and the 
Chinese. 

The following Paper was read : — 

On THE RECENT SoCIAL, RELmiOUS, AND POLITICAL REVOLUTION IN 

Japan, by J. T. Totvion, F.R.G.S. 

* TransMtions, page 47. 
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Ftbruary lOM. 1874. 
J. U. OsNN, Esq., in the Chair. 

TIm following objects were exhibited : — 

Bj Jot. Boult, F.R.I. B A., in illustration of his Paper : — 

1. Great Britain's Coasting Pilot, by Capt O. Collins, containing 

the earliest chart of Lireri^ool Bay, 177(^. 
9. Fearon and Eyes' Chart, second and third editions, 1775 and 

1776. 
8. Captain Denham's Chart of Lirerpool Bay, 1838. 
4. Captain Denham's Mersey and Dee Navigation. 
&. Description of the Astragal lers of Tin found at Falmouth, with 

illustrations, by Miyor-Uen. Sir Henry James, R.E. 

The following Paper was read :— 

On the Dbterioration of the Ritkr Mrrset,* by Jo$eph JUndt, 



March Blh. 1874. 
John O. Jacob, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 

A curious quart tankard of Liverpool earthenware of 1805, dis- 
playing a portrait of I^rd Nelson. ma|> of Cadiz Bay. plan of 
the action off Cn|>o Trafalgar, and liHt of the British ships 
engaged, with their ordnance. The |>ortrait is no recognised 
likeness of the hero, but is interesting as perhaps the best 
example of the " Potters' Portrait," which was rariously 
reproduced upon ceramic wares for many years after the battle. 

By Messrs. J. H. Gibson, Chas. Potter, and Mr. Holt, of Manchester. 
Other examples of thin p.irtrait on jugs of I jTeqxK)! manufacture, 
1800-10. 

By Mr. Chas. Potter. 

Very fine animal remains from the Meols sea beach ; viz., — skull 
with tusks of the Sus Scro/a (wild boar), and antler of the 
Cerrui Klapkits :red door). 

By the Re?. O. Penrliyn 

Photographs of early font and capital, recently found in Huyton 
Church. 

The following Paper was read : — 

AaCHJBOLOOT IJI THE MkRSKT DlSTaiCT. 1H78. AND I.lTERPOOl 

NoTABiLiA, by Afr. //. Ecro^ii ^mith*^. 

• TrtntMUoM, ptg* t9. ♦ ikU, p^* S3 
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March I9tk, 1874. 
J. R. HaoHBS, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By the GhairmaD. 

A rare collection of ancient Roman coins, eollected by the late 
Dr. Ackerley, and now in the possession of his son, Mr. W. 
B. Ackerley. The greater portion were found in some old 
Roman baths at the Galdos de Vizella, Portugal, incidentally 
discovered by Gen. Trent, an ofiBoer on the staff of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

The following Paper was read : — 

Inoidents op an Eventful Year, hy Jamet SUmehauie, 



April 2nd, 1874. 

J. T. TowsoN, Esq., F.R.G.S., in the Chair. 
The following Paper was read : — 
Ormbkirx Church Briefs : beino a fubtbbr Addendum of Extracts 

FROM THE unpublished LIST OF GENERAL CoLLKOTIOMS IN OrMSXIRK 

Church,* by James Dixon, Esq. 



Apnl IStk, 1874. 

J. T. TowsoN, Esq , F.R.G.S., in the Chair. 

The following objects were exhibited : — 

By Messrs. Smith and Gardner. 

A number of metal mirrors from the religions temples of Japan. 
many of them being embellished with flowers, fruits, and 
birds in relief. A tortoise in the centre of the back is Tery 

common. 

By Mr. E. A. Heffer. 

A characteristic letter of the late Charles Diokent, addressed 
to Miss Romer, the actress. Also a letter written by Mr. 
Macready, the actor. 

By Mr. Richards. 

A volume entitled An Exhortation upon the Third Chapter of 
the Prophecio of Amos, 1020. 

The following Paper was read : — 

On the Zinoari or Gypsies, with a Theory as to ibbib Obioin, bf 
B. L. Benas, Esq. 

* TmiucUoiit, ^tp \,k». 
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DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 



1. — England. 

Birkenhead Literary and Scientific Society ; — Report and Prooeedinga, 
Session xfi. 1872-73. 

Cornwall, Royal Institution of; — Journal, rol. xiv. 

Royal Polytechnic Society of ;— Annual Report, No. 40, 1872. 
Uuddersfield. Yorkshire Archsological and Topographical Society ;— 

Journal, parU 9, 10; 1878. 
Lincoln. Reports and Papers read at the meetings of the Architectural 
Societies of the Diocese of Lincoln, the CouDty of York, the Arch- 
deaconry of Northampton, the County of Bedford, the Diooeaa of 
Worcester, the County of Leioester, and the Town of Sheffield, 1872. 
Liverpool. Architectural and Arch»ological Society ;— Prooeedings, 
Session xxv, 1873. 
Chemists' Association ; — Report and Transactions of, 1871-72. 
Institute ;— Forty -eighth Annual Report of the Directors, 

1873. 
Literary and Philosophical Society; — Proceedings of, rol. 

xxTi, 1871-72. 
Naturalists' Field Club;— Annual Report, 1872-73. 
Numismatic Society ; — Journal, part 2, July, 1873. 
Philomathic Society ; — Proceedings, 4Hth Session, rol. xriii, 

1872-73. 
Polytechnic Society ; — Proceedings for November and De- 
cember, 1873. Annual Report and List of Members, 1879. 
London. Archnological Assoristion ; — Journal of, Nos. 1 18, 110; 187S. 
Royal Arch»ological Institute; — Journal, Nos. 115, 110 
Royal Asiatic Society ; — iToumal of. part 2. Vol. ri. 
Hoyal Oeographical Society ; — Journal, Vols, xxxtiii, xlii. 

Proceedings, Vol. xvi, part 5' 
Vol. XTii, parts 1—5; Vol. 
XTiii, part 1. 
Royal Society ;— Proceedings, Nos. 142—148 (toI. xxi) ; ]40« 
150 (toI. xxii.) 

Society of Antiquaries : — Proceedings, Vol. ix. part 1. 

Archaologia. xliii. pt. 2, xUt. pt 1. 
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London. Society of Arts ;— Journal, Nos. 10&9*1116. 

Statistical Society;— Journal, parts 1—4 (March — Dec. 1873), 

part 1 (April, 1874.) 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society ; — Transactions, vol. zii, 
part 1. Proceedings, Nov. 4th and Dec. 2nd, 1B78,— 
Feb. 10th and 24th, 1874. 
Newcastle- on-Tyne, Society of Antiquaries of, L€pidarium Septentrional; 

or description of the Monuments of Roman Rule, part 4. 
York. Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical Society; — Journal, 
parts 0, 10. 
Associated Architectural Societies of, &c. {See Lincoln.) 

2. — Scotland. 
Glasgow Philosophical Society ; — ProceedingSt vol. rill, part 2. 
Royal Society of Edinburgh ;— Transactions, Vol. xxvi, part 4. 

Proceedings, Vol. rii. 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. v, parts 6 — 8 ; vol. vi, 

3. — Ireland. 
Royal Geological Society of ;— Proceedings, vol. viii, parts 2 and 3. 

New Series, vol iii, part 3. 
Royal Historical and Archsological Association of; — Quarterly Journal. 
October, 1873. 

4. — France. 
Societe des Antiquaires de I'Ouest ; — Bulletins, parts 3 and 4, 1872. 
Societe des Antiquaires du Nord ; — Memoires, New Series, 1872. 

b. — America. 
Philadelphia. Annual Report of the Board of Education, for the 

year ending Dec. 3l8t, 1872. 
Salem, Mass. Account of first Centenary of the North Church, 1873. 
Washington. Smithsonian Institution ; — Aunual Report of the Board 

of Regents of, 1871. 



SESSION XXIV, 1871-73. 
>BXC BociiTT OF LAircAtHiKB 4KD Cbbshibb, m AccouHt with John O. Jacob, Treoiurer. 



£ s. d. 






BECEIFTS. 
•SaseroNAL. 

lompontioiit £31 10 

reoolleeted 64 1 

W 11 

I8IONAL. 

ripUonB (Session xxiv) 103 19 

BMBBAL. 

ses sold £6 13 1 

mas sold 10 6 

7 3 



Ilif 
-sag- 



ShCS 

list 



PATMENTS. 

£ 8. 

I.— Balancb due Treaa. (Oct 18, 1871) 11 11 

IL— Thb Y0X.UMB8. 

Tol. xxiii. 
niastrations £3 10 

Vol. xxiv. 

Printing £48 12 

Binding 10 

Illastrations .... 6 16 
Delivery (part) .. 1 18 



d. 

7 



9 


6 



67 7 3 



III.— Sessional Expenses. 

Rent, Royal Institntion. ... 10 10 

Salary. Assistant Secretary 26 

Refreshments at Meetings 13 7 10 

Attendance 3 

Btatjonery, various 3 15 7 

Circalars for Meetings .... 14 6 

Addressing Wrappers .... 12 6 

Insorance 16 

Collector's Commission .. 3 17 



70 17 3 



IV. — Proprbty. 

Repairing Maseam Cases. . 1 

Blocks for ditto 2 10 

Cases from Tennant 1 4 

Making Press at Roy. Inst. 4 
Mr. Ecroyd Smith, on acct. 

for Catalogue 10 

Receipt Books for Library . 

Paokiug Books (Stock) .... 



74 19 5 



17 



18 


15 
12 



6 
8 




6 
6 



V. — MiSCB LLAN sous. 

Forms for Announcements 1 10 

Headed Note Paper 2 17 6 

Prospectus, & sending out 5 15 

Petty Expenses (Ass. Seo.) 6 9 2 



21 18 8 



15 11 8 



Total Receipts £206 13 7 



E.O.E. 



Total Expenditure 194 18 7 

Balance in hand 1115 



£206 13 7 



(8ig„«l,F.J._B^U«T.J^„,,^. 



SESSION XXV, 1872-73. 
>Bio SociBTT OF LANCASHibB AND Cheshibb, in Account voxth JoHN G. Jacob, Trtotwer. 



RECEIPTS. 

AXCB in hand (Oct 18, 1872) . . 
n-Sessional. 

Composition £5 5 

rs collected 34 2 6 



£ s. d. 
11 15 



ISSIONAL. 

}riptions (Session xx?) 

INBBAL. 

DOS sold 6 13 



39 7 6 
107 12 6 
6 



Total Receipts 165 8 6 

Balance due Treasurer 14 5 2 



£170 13 8 



E.O.E. 



PAYMENTS. 

£ 8. d. 

I.— Tbb Volumes. 
Vol. xxiv. 

Illustrations 6 4 

Vol. XXV. 

Printing £62 17 9 

Illustrations .... 9 14 

Binding 10 

Delivery 6 15 6 

89 7 3 



II.— Sessional Expbhsbs. 

Rent, Royal Institution . . 10 10 

Salary. Assistant Sep 25 

Refresnments at Meetings 8 3 6 

Attendance 2 5 

Stationery and Postages ..300 

Circulars for Meetings .... 8 9 

Insurance 16 

Collector's Commission ..383 

Do. Receipt Books.. 1 16 

III.— Pkopebty. 

Further charges for arrang- 
ing Library and Catal. . . 10 

Books puronased, to com- 

pletesets 1 13 



95 11 3 



63 7 9 



rV.— MlBOBLLANBOUS. 

Petty Expensea (ABtlBtant Seo.) * • . . 



11 13 
9 1 




6 



Total Expenditure £17 9 13 6 

(Signed) F. J. Bailbt, Xj^aiJ^ 



